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THEN Father Time turns one, it brings an odd 
\\ little thrill even to the most matter-of-fact 

We are like children with a wonderful pic- 
ture-book, whose next page may show roses or drag- 
ons, seraphs or Cinderellas, an ogre gaunt and grim 
in his eave of bones, or a fairy godmother with her 
wand. Half the charm of it lies in the uncertainty. 
It was Theocritus who 


person 


“sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals old and young.” 


The years do, indeed, come bearing gifts. Each year, 
too, brings its renewed opportunities and obligations, 
and thougl: homilies easily become trite, there is one 
worth repeating, so obvious 1s its wisdom. 
Do the nearest duty, howsoever humble. It may 
that will help to better 
If you can conquer your failings one by 


prove the stepping stone 
things 
one, take heart and thank God 

No year can be all sunshine, and never a one but 
will have its storms. There will be clouds and rain, 
after them. If the new year 
bring shadows, accept the divine appointment. Re 
member, 


with clear shining 


Too much of joy is sorrowful, 
So grief must needs abound 
The vine that bears too many flowers 
Will trail upon the ground.” 
If, on the other hand, it bring full brightness, try 
to share this with some gray life that is perishing 
for warmth and color. So shall you multiply the 
glory of good fortune, as a diamond refracts and 
multiplies the glory of a sun ray. The blessedness 
of giving is a sacred privilege, whether you ‘dis- 
tribute smiles or roses, cheery words or coin of the 
commonwealth. Whoso exercises it abundantly and 
with love will have truly a happy new year, will 
write golden paragraphs upon the white new leaf. 
Metaphor aside, the new leaf of the new year will 
bring only the harvest we have sown. Small grains 
of deed may spring up and bear a hundredfold. If 
we plant dreams and promises, our portion will be 
dust and disappointment 


KNOW THYSELF. 

F this excellent but almost impracticable bit of advice 

can ever be accepted and carried out to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, the aids and appliances are not wanting to make the 
study fascinating as well as useful. By attentively consider 
ing certain physical peculiarities, mental and moral idiosyn- 
crasies disclose themselves, and keen observers can thereby 
readily obtain a key to the secret recesses of character, and 
learn the why and wherefore of acts which had hitherto 
seemed inconsistent. Then why should not every one pur- 
sue in his or her individual self those researches which we 
are told are infallible in their power to unravel the intrica- 
cies of the inner self 

Phrenology was once very popular, and the hills and hol- 
Jows of the human skull were gravely examined, and weighty 
inferences drawn and solemnly noted down. There is no 
doubt that the form of the brain-case does very often show 
the quality of its contents. There are intellectual heads, 
and heads which are actually repulsive owing to their total 
lack of any sign of mental capacity or spiritual endowment. 
‘An infinite number of varieties lie between limits which 
are not very far asunder,” and these diversities all give to 
the practised eye the true indications of inward activity or 
of torpor. It is rather difficult to study this science in one’s 
own behalf, although the bumps and depressions may be 
found by sensitive finger-tips, while with the aid of a hand- 
mirror the frontal development can be closely scanned. But 
the physiognomy will scarcely show itself satisfactorily to 
the serutivy of its inquiring owner; for the predominant 
spirit or the fleeting changes of mood which light the fea- 
tures a1] bring out their meaning are apt to be in abeyance, 
or to be driven away by the curiosity which is investigating 
so closely 

But there are other and easier methods. Chiromancy has 
soared far beyond the simple arts of the fortune-telling 
gy psy, and by investing a modest sum in the purchase of one 
of its manuals, we can learn more than the children of Bo- 
hemia can divulge after crossing the palm with the indis- 
pensable silver coin. Into futurity one may not wish to 
pry, but it is asserted that the future cannot help making 
itself known to the diligent student of the lines of the palm. 
* As like as a hand to another hand” is a comparison which 
has nothing iu nature to sustain it. Great is the diversity 
in faces; equally great is the difference in hands, Even the 
texture of the skin, and its minute markings, differ in each 
human being; and the impression of a bloody thumb has 
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been the means of identifying a murderer, his sign-manual 
in most literal sense having been imprinted beyond the 
power of doubt. Slender tapering fingers, with nails like 
the “‘ pale pearly pink of the sea-shell,” show a very differ- 
ently constituted mental as well as physical organization 
from that of the horny-handed son of toil, and are conse- 
quently as faithful indications of the spiritual equipment as 
they are revelations of the daily calling. 

There is a belief that ‘certain penmanship is traceable to 
certain formations of bands,” and it is alleged that many 
reasons and proofs could be adduced in its favor. But 
graphiology itself—the art of reading character by hand. 
writing—is thought by its professors to be so infallible as to 
need no corroborative evidence. It is useless to strive to 
conceal anything from those who are proficient in this study, 
and vain to struggle against their inquisitive researches, 
to argue that the writing-master is responsible for the quirls 
and flourishes upon which these wise folk base their divi- 
nations, to say that the pen may be poor, the ink thick or 
watery, and that no one invariably writes the same hand. 
Their superior knowledge calmly asserts that character is 
visible through all vagaries and varicties of penmanship, all 
hinderances of poor accessories, and even that the state of 
bodily health, the condition of the writer’s nerves and tem- 
per, as well as all traits and peculiarities, are visible through 
this med‘um, so transparent to those who have mastered the 
science. Moreover, it is pretended that by studying our owp 
handwriting, and thereby gaining a very intimate and accu- 
rate knowledge of ourselves, we may, by correcting the 
faults of chirography, at the same time round off unduly 
sharp angles of character, soften asperities, bring out the 
generous traits, and eradicate the selfish ones. Blest shall 
we be if we find the marks of perseverance, the tokens of 
clearness of mind, for then will be encouragement to enter 
upon the work of reconstruction of character by the simple, 
if somewhat wearisome, task of changing a handwriting 
which has become fixed by years of use. Should any one 
shrink from such a labor, and yet unhappily discover that 
in the innocent looking script lurk secrets which ought to 
remain mysteries to others, recourse can always be had to 
the discreet and characterless monotony of the type-writer. 

Seriously speaking, no one is ignorant of the right way 
to follow the advice *‘ Know thyself,” and the guide-book 
is within reach of all. And as, armed with ‘the sword of 
the Spirit,” we penetrate the mazes of our weak and erring 
natures, and shrink from what we find there, let us take 
courage from the thought that 

“the Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows.” 








A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE ARTS. 

“4 N Y friend Wilder 
got off a good 
| thing,” — Penn- 
a eee wyppe. ‘‘I met him 
he Ms. J in the lobby on the 
7 lor ban Jor leer first night of the The- 
| atre of Arts and Let- 
ters. He'd been hob- 
Saaerdag nobbing with every- 
} body in the aisles and 

bexes. 

“*Upper bohemia’s here,’ he said, ‘lower bohemia, and 
a little society, but not enough to spoil it.’ 

* Great night,” Van Pennwyppe went on to say. ‘‘ Aw- 
fully clever in the management to have no reserved seats. 
Everybody had to come early, and came early; liked the 
idea of it after they got there; plenty of time to talk and 
to visit about. The management was clever about other 
things too—no bonnets, and no orchestra. Gave the people 
a chance to see when the play was on, and a chance to 
talk when the play was off. I shut my eyes once, and 
thought from the voices of the audience was at an 
afternoon tea. When I opened them, I thought I was at 
private theatricals. There's never been anything like it 
before since the early days of the nineteenth century. The 
thing’s bound to be a success. Got to be, with such an audi- 
ence. The plays needn't matter. Everybody will go to see 
everybody poo Nobody ‘Il miss it.” 

De Ruyter, too, takes an optimistic view of the new the- 
atre. De Ruyter, I have understood, has submitted a play. 

** A fellow’s never had a fair chance at the stage before,” 
he said, from where he sat at the end and the edge of the 
long sofa, nursing his knee, and talking very fast, as he al- 
ways does when alone with his friends. ‘* You've always 
had to write a play before this to suit the manager's whole 
company, or a favorite star. How was a fellow with any 
ideas to do it, unless he submitted to being a kind of dra- 
matic tailor or dressmaker, cutting his speeches and lines, 
padding here and lengthening there, to fit every actor's spe- 
cial bent or peculiarity? Now you've nothing to think of 
but the thing you're doing; for Idon’t know anything else to 
compare that new theatre to except a big periodical with a 
place in it for long chapters or short, for sketches, impres- 
sions, pastorals, poems—anything a fellow wants to do, even 
a pastel or two in prose if he likes.” 

** Burnt cork and calico, I guess you mean, De Ruyter,” 
said Van Pennwyppe, ‘‘ when you try pastels. But what's 
the society going to do with the money it makes?” Van 
Pennwyppe had had to pay his twenty-five dollars for the 
course, like every other newspaper man, He felt aggrieved. 

“Do with it, sir,” said the Professor, glowering at him. 
‘‘ Absolutely nothing for itself. With all the work you do, 
and measure so carefully every week, have you no con- 
ception of a love some men give their callings, the enthusi- 
asm they throw into new causes, that make the gaining of 
money a foreign affair? No artist refuses big prices, you 
say. No, sir; and no artist should refuse. But to the true 
worker, sir, gain is an afterthought, not an impulse. The 
money the society makes it consecrates to the improve- 
ment of its work, not to the benefit of its members.” 

“* What a bore money is!” said Miss Van Auken. “‘ You 
have always to explain it when you chance to make a suc- 
cess of a disinterested motive. My sister was at a dinner 
once given in Washington to Bonamy Price, who used to 
write so much about money, and talked about it everywhere. 
I always think of it when the money question comes up. 


They began discussing that night all the diferent ideas of 
heaven that people held, while Mr. Price ke: . on discussing 
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money. Finally they sent round the table a menu on the 
back of which was written, ‘What is your idea of heaven?’ 
Each one was to write an answer. hen the card came to 
the man next my sister, he wrote,‘ Without money, and 
without Price.’ I think I agree with him.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A PLEA FOR NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


le seems rather a pity that we should now so rarely see in 
the advertising columns of the newspapers *‘ Christmas 
and New- Year's nts.” For many years the festival of 
gift-giving was more widely spread as to time than it now 
is, and there was not that terrible congestion of presents 
upon Christmas day itself which now makes it a burden 
to so many of the elders, and a period Of over-excitement to 
so many children. If a gift did not come at Clirisimas, 
there was still some hope for it a week later, and an unex- 
pected obligation incurred at the one festival could be dis- 
charged at the other. In looking over the diary of a New 
England boy, kept fifty years ago, I find, indeed, absolutely 
no trace of Christmas presents, while each successive New- 
Year's day records them fully. In New York the social fes- 
tivity of the Ist of gmey | was almost more marked than 
any Christmas revels; but it has now sunk, according to the 
caricaturists, to a card-basket at a front door. New-Year’s 
day is still, I think, a legal holiday in England, and it is re- 
garded as a holiday by the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
laws of most of our States do not recognize it as such, and 
it is losing rather than gaining ground. This seems a pity. 

The whole Christian festival of winter is, like so many 
other Christian institutions, based upon pagan foundations, 
like a mosque reconsecrated as a church. The December 
Saturnalia of the Romans, the Twelve Nights of the early 
Saxons, lie behind our holidays. The Romans gave gifts, 
as we do, and shouted “‘ Bona Saturnalia” as we say ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas.” The Saturn who was the leading figure of the 
Roman festival is our Santa Claus, appearing also, still more 
modified, as the Pére Not] of the French and the Balthazar 
of the Spanish, this last benefactor putting presents for 
children into their shoes instead of their stockings. Behind 
all these early festivals lies the symbolism of the period 
when the lengthening days show that spring is-destined to 
overcome winter, and that the Easter festival, with its still 
pagan name, is to follow in the future. The Twelve Nights 
of the early Saxons were aimed to cover this period more 
fully, since the days do not lengthen in the morning till long 
after they have lengthened at night; and the festival of 
Twelfth-day, also called eco or Old Christmas day, 
is, or was, also a public holiday in England, and is the day 
when Italians and Spaniards give presents. It is the day 
wheu guests draw for king and queen, in memorial of the 
Three Kings or Eastern Magi; and on the eve of the Epiph- 
any, in Herefordshire, England, the oxen in the farmers’ 
stables were formerly visited and pledged separately in ale, 
to preserve the memory of Christ’s supposed birthplace. 
Meanwhile the children sang on Twelfth night this very 
secular melody: 


“ Lavender’s blue, diddle, diddle; 
Rosemary's be 
You shall be king, Saale, diddle ; 
I shall be queen.” 


While old Barnaby Googe puts it more seriously: 
“The Wise Men's day here followeth 
Who out of India farre 
Brought gifts and ts unto Christ, 

Conducted by a etarre.” 
But all these quaint memorials have the merit of spreading 
over a wider space the interest that we now concentrate on 
Christmas; and on Christian grounds alone the larger range 
of the festival might well be retained. 

Our churches still preserve here and there the kindl 
habit of ringing the new-year in. And there are sti!l old- 
fashioned people who insist on wearing some new garment 
on New-Year's day, and would think it unlucky to omit it. 
This solicitude would seem perhaps to be now rather trans- 
ferred to Easter-Sunday; but most of the New - Year's 
festivals, like the name of the month itself, belong to the 
festival of the ancient Janus, whose rather dim and haz 
memory was preserved on this day by the Romans. On this 
day the knights and senators brought gifts to the Roman 
emperor, just as the English nobility formerly gave a New- 
Year's purse of gold to their king. The Druids used to 
scrape the mistletoe from their consecrated oaks, and dis- 
tribute it in gis on this day, whence all New-Year's gifts 
are still called in some rural parts of France, *‘ gui-l'an- 
neuf,” gui meaning mistletoe. From this also comes the 
practice of kissing under the mistletoe, as in a specially 
privileged place. oreover, as all nations have drawn pre- 
sages from the first thing met in a new day or a new year, it 
was desirable that this first thing encountered should be the 
gift of a friend; hence the gifts were given early in the 
morning, and were put in the stocking, both as a convenient 
receptacle and to make sure of the earliest possible exami- 
nation, lest any less pleasing spectacle should intervene. 

Our transplanting of all these things has been a little ir- 
regular, and to concentrate them on Christmas day alone 
seems an unwise tendency. It would seem that all winter 
traditions and observances should be even more vivid and 
significant here than in England, from the very fact that the 
contrast of seasons is so much greater. Winter is apt to be, 
in that country, *‘a chilly and uncomfortable autumn ”’; its 
contrasts are not marked enough. There is no month when 
some English plant does not blossom in the open air, the 
fragrant yellow coltsfoot blooming from December to Feb- 
ruary, the white coltsfoot in the middle of January, and the 
two species of hellebore during the whole of January, one 
of these (1. niger) being known as the Christmas-rose. 
The laurustinus also often blooms in January, and with the 
first days of February come, in sheltered places and mild 
winters, the pansy, snowdrop, and crocus. This is in great 
contrast to the absolute cessation of flower-life in our 
Northern United States for some weeks during the very 
mildest winters, and for several months in severe ones. 
There is a like difference in the proportionate number of birds 
which winter in England. The whole number of birds ob- 
served in Massachusetts, for instance, is about the same as 
in England—some three hundred; but of this number about 
a henieet habitually winter in England, and not more than 
a quarter as many in Massachusetts. Fifty pass the winter 
even in the Hebrides, and some species actually hatch their 
eggs in Scotland during January and February. It is there- 
fore in our Northern States, and of course still more in 
Canada, that the real contrast of the seasons exists. Our 
impression on this continent of winter as a brilliant and 
sunny season, is something wholly new to our English visit- 
ors; and perhaps we ourselves have not yet, by our way of 
living, fully adapted ourselves to it. The snow-shoe excur- 
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sions of the Appalachian Mountain Club, and the habit, 
dually growing, of making up house parties to country 
ouses for midwiuter pleasures, indicate increasing appre- 
ciation of that mouth of which-the English poet sings: 
*“* Proze January, leader of the year, 
Minced pies in van, and calf's bead in the rear.” 


T. W. H. 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BALL GOWNS. 


ATIN of brilliant sheen is the fabric chosen for ball 
gowns this winter in preference to tulle or chiffon. The 
youngest débutante wears an entire gown of satin, while 
other young women, either married or single, have the fur- 
ther te of brocades in which satin prevails. There are 
many white satin gowns, but most are relieved with color, 
whether embroidered with gold or silver, or completed by 
sleeves and revers of shaded velvet. The preference, how- 
ever, is for colored satins—pale pink or yellow, Nile green 
or mauve. A pink gown remains the favorite for a girl’s 
first ball, after she has made her bow to society in a very 
simple white toilette. Though few gowns are made entire] 
of tulle, this diaphanous net is still used for accessories, suc 
as spangled tulle sleeves and epauleties, also in “‘ shaw!” 
draperies of two or three layers on the back of the satin skirt. 
Thin French crape, called aerophane, similar to the black 
English crape worn in mourning, is used in white or in colors 
as puffed sleeves and winged epaulettes on satin frocks, and 
sometimes covers the entire dress. Flowers are again ar- 
ranged as a border for the neck and the foot of the skirt, and 
a bunch of natural flowers is thrust in the belt. 

Worth’s latest creations for dancing dresses have a round 
waist of natural length and a gored skirt flaring at the 
foot, the back just touching the floor. A very wide belt 
draped high gives all that is desired of the Empire effect. 
A white satin corsage with modestly low square neck has a 
draped bias satin girdle twelve inches wide, unlined, separate 
from the fitted silk lining, and drawn into easy folds around 
the waist. Above this is shaded velvet, yellow on one sel- 
vage and graduating into pink; this is draped straight across 
the front, the top resting against the neck, the lower end 
curving up under the sleeves to the top of the back. Two 
ruffled epaulettes of the shaded velvet—the edges machine- 
stitched in the way now used by Paris dressmakers—stand 
out or droop over the armholes above sleeves of white tulle 
spangled and fringed with gold. The gored skirt of white 
satin is embroidered narrowly with spangles down the front 
and side seams, while the back is covered with three layers 
of bridal tulle put on plainly in what is called shawl fashion. 

Other satin skirts have ruches of tulle across the front and 
side breadths, coming up above the knee, while still others 
have folds of the aerophane crape. When embroidery of 
gilt-lined beads and spangles is considered extravagant down 
the seams of the skirt, a narrow passementerie of beads 
hides the seams and borders a twist of satin or velvet around 
the foot. A wide girdle in easy folds is a greater favorite 
than it was last season. Many flowing Empire gowns, hav- 
ing proved unbecoming to the wearer and ungraceful in the 
dance, are returned to the dressmaker to be belted in by a 
girdle of some kind, whether of jet, of embroidery, of velvet, 
or of satin. 

BROCADE AND AEROPHANE DRESSES. 


A white brocaded satin dress for a beautiful young matron 
has a large pointed winglike bertha and puffed sleeves of 
white aerophane, that give almost a yard of. breadth across 
the shoulders. The bluntly rounded waist, draped diagonally 
without darts, has but one side form, and fastens invisibly 
under the front crossing. The low round neck has a stiff 
bertha of the crape open on each shoulder, with ends that 
= out on the crape balloon sleeves at least two finger 
engths beyond the armholes. The gored skirt, eight inches 
longer in back than in the front, has the straight old-time 
finish at the foot, copied from a gown worn many years ago 
by the mother of the wearer of this elegant white he 

A white aerophane dress, to be worn at Washington re- 
ceptions by one in deep mourning, has the full princesse 
front, belted in Empire fashion, with a wide girdle of white 

au de soie embroidered with the dull white beads that 
fook like ivory, while the back of the skirt comes. half-way 
up the corsage in a Watteau pleat. Revers of peau de soie, 
cut out like a circle, flare outward over the sleeve-tops, giving 
fulness without being gathered; the edges are scalloped and 
embroidered. 

A Felix dress just imported for a stately matron to wear 
in Washington is of pink satin shot with yellow, combined 
with velvet of the same coloring. The low waist, in 1830 
fashion, is pointed in back and front to the depth of nine 
inches below the belt, while the sides barely reach the belt- 
line. Shot velvet, embroidered with oxgutal beads and gold 
spangles, is set on the lining smoothly as a corselet from the 
bust down, and is scalloped on the lower edge. The-upper 
edge extends in bands over the shoulders, straight up the 
front and back. The top is filled in with satin gathered 
over the bust and overlaid with old Mechlin lace. Drooping 
ruffles of velvet and of lace fall over the sleeves, which are 
large puffs that fall outward in bell shape to the elbow, but 
are not high. The gored skirt of satin is gathered very full 
in the back, and bordered with dark rich Russian sable. 

A white satin gown worn when mourning has just been 
put aside has every seam of the much-gored skirt embroid- 
ered with Jaurel wreaths done in silver spangles tied with 
bows of silver-lined crystal beads. Around the foot is a 
border of white crushed roses and dropping buds. A short 
round waist is of accordion-pleated white chiffon confined 
by fifteen lengthwise rows of silver-spangled laurel leaves. 

he back of the skirt comes half-way up the corsage in Em- 
pire fashion, and the front is widely girdled with a white 
satin belt fastened by a large Rhine-stone buckle and two 
sharp-pointed ends like rabbits’ ears going toward the left. 
Immense puffs of chiffon spangled with silver form the short 
sleeves, and a rose wreath around the neck completes a love- 
ly gown. 

GLOVES AND SLIPPERS. 


Long white undressed kid gloves are worn with evening 
dresses. They are easy-fitting, slightly wrinkled on the 
arms, and must meet the sleeves. 

Slippers, of the satin of the gown, are low-cut, with point- 
ed toes and high French heels. Straps across the instep are 
on many slippers, but the plain ones are preferred. hey 
may be trimmed with a brooch or buckle of Rhine-stones, 
or else with a large chou of chiffon of the same color. Yel- 
low satin slippers sometimes have black rosettes of silk 
muslin or of lace. Black satin slippers and black stockings 
are still preferred by many, as they make the foot look small. 
With colored slippers the stockings are of the same shade. 
White slippers are worn with dresses of various colors. The 
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Suéde slippers soon stretch out of shape, and are therefore 
losing favor. 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Torsades and fillets of ribbon with an Lage and stand- 
ing ends on one side are still worn in the hair; but the fancy 
is for jewelled pins and gold comblike ornaments. The 
hair is arranged very simply, in natural-looking waves, taken 
up in a Greek knot or a small coil. It is parted in the mid- 
die, in the old fashion, or else it is drawn back from a low 
forehead, and short tresses are curled on the temples. 


FANS. 


Fans are things of beauty this season, fit to be added to 
the collection of the most fastidious connoisseur. Many of 
them cost up in the hundreds, decorated with exquisite 
paintings by French artists of renown, and framed in Alen- 
~ point lace wrought in a border outlining the picture. 

he painting is done on silk, or kid, or on gauze, and is 
most often a Watteau scene of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
nymphs, cupids, and fairies, The sticks are of intricately 
carved shell or pearl, often inlaid with gold, and many of 
the inner sticks extend to the top of the fan. Twelve or 
thirteen inches is the average length of the outside sticks. 
Pearl sticks inlaid with gold laurel leaves amid pierced-work 
are on Empire fans, A black gauze fan, decorated with a 
rich Oriental scene, is mounted on dark shell sticks. A nov- 
elty has the fashionable Venetian point lace (which is made 
at Burano) in graceful fan-shape mounted on amber sticks of 
beautiful color and polish that need no carving. A Spanish 
fan on parchment over kid is covered with blossoms exqui- 
sitely painted, and has dark shell sticks. Alpine scenery 
painted by an artist famous for his fan pictures is on an- 
other shell mounting of dark hues. A frieze of cupids is on 
a black gauze fan that has all its sticks of carved shell go- 
ing to the top. A Watteau painting in a frame of black 
thread lace has plain shell sticks, and is very effective. A 
curious fan is of Chantilly lace, the design a huge castle 
wrought in the delicate meshes and thrown into relief by 
being mounted on white gauze; the sticks are of the pale 
amber shell. Less costly fans are of gauze, black, white, or 
colored, to match the gown, and spangled as a border only, 
or else all over. There is a revival of very effective old 
French fans with flower-paintings amid spangles on white 
gauze, with slender sticks of white and gold going to the 
top. These are ten or eleven inches deep, and cost from $6 
to $18. New feather fans of full curled ostrich feathers, 
each eleven or twelve inches long, have a pompon of mar- 
about feathers added on one side in most effective fashion. 
White or black feather fans are most useful, as they can be 
used with any gown, but they can also be bad in almost any 
color to match the ball dress. Cog-feather fans, with each 
feather curved at top above amber sticks, are used by young 
women who think the ostrich feathers more suitable for 
dowagers. 

EVENING WRAPS. 


Delightfully warm evening wraps are most luxurious-look- 
ing a becoming, yet need not be costly, as they are easily 
made at home. They are simply long eapes or large circu- 
lar cloaks of faced cloth of some light color, or else they are 
of camel's-hair or even of cashmere, warmly lined with 
wadded satin. Their fulness is attached to a shallow round 
yoke on which are mounted two or three shorter capes of 
velvet, or else a large pleated collarette and ruche of velvet 
are added, and these are edged with fur. Old-rose, céel- 
blue, and Nile-green cloth cloaks have their velvet capes 
bordered with dark mink-tail bands, or with the glossy black 
silken Persian lamb. White cloaks have brown fur bands 
on their cape collars. More costly cloaks are of rich bro- 
cades lined throughout with white Mongolian fur, and are 
completed by a boa of the same fur. Furriers make many 
capes of ermine in the full Henri Deux shape, and in that of 
the simpler military cape, lining them with warm-toned bro- 
caded satin, or with plush or velvet of some becoming color. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame Barnes; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and Trrrany 
& Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Ha.F a million dollars has been presented to Hamburg, 
Germany, by Herr von Donner, a native of that city, to 
found a woman's hospital in honor of the woman physician, 
Dr. Michelsen, to whose skill he believes he is indebted for 
his wife's recovery from a dangerous illness. 

—During M. Paderewski’s recent tour in England he had 
a piano in the special saloon car in which he travelled, and 
practised upon this during his journeys. 

—Princess Theresa, sister of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, 
has been elected to full membership in the Bavarian Acad- 
emy of Science. She is the only woman whose scientific 
works have won this distinction. 

—The first woman lawyer ever sworn in as a member of 
the bar in Tennessee is Mrs. Martha D. Strickland. 

~—Miss Mahegin, of Brooklyn, fills the place of a prescrip- 
tion clerk in a large drug store in that city. She keeps the 
same hours, does the same work, and receives the same salary 
as the men clerks. She is on duty from eight in the morning 
until ten or eleven o'clock at night, and has but one after- 
noon a week and every other Sunday to herself. The pro- 
prietor does not hesitate to say that he would feel entirely 
secure in leaving Miss Mahegin in charge of his store for a 

ear. 
J —M. Capus, who has been recently appointed director of 
the observatory on Mont Blanc, is singularly well prepared 
for the position he is to fill, having passed many months at 
a time on heights as great as that of Mont Blanc. Although 
still a young man, he has made a remarkable record in nat- 
ural science. 

—T wo enterprising young women are Miss Sarah Herring, 
daughter of the Attorney-General of Arizona, and Miss 
Breckinridge, daughter of Colonel W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
who have both recently passed creditable legal examinations, 
and have been admitted to the practice of the law. 

—There died recently in New York Ann Day, the widow 
of a British soldier. She accompanied her husband to the 
front during the Crimean war, and after his death devoted 
herself to nursing in the hospitals. She received in presents 
a thousand pounds. An illness following her return to Eng- 
land unsettled her reason. She came to this country, where 
she lived a miser and died in wretchedness, leaving $2500. 

—The wife of Colonel William Cody, better known as 
‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” is an amiable home-loving woman, who is 
popular in the neighborhood of North Platte, where she 
lives. She has a delightful home, about four miles from the 
town, set in the midst of three thousand acres of prairie land. 

—The first novel of the late T. Adolphus Trollope was 
written in twenty-four days, in order to obtain the money 
to give his wife a change of air ordered by the doctors. He 
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was a diligent worker, and stood at his desk from 8 a.m. to 
2p.m. His after-luncheon ci was usually accompanied 
by a glass of milk, Much of his life was spent in Tialy, and 
he was absent from England from 1843 to 1886. Among 
books of biography none is more pleasing than What I Re- 
member, two large volumes writien by the robust, cheery au- 
thor when he was an octogenarian. ~“ 

—The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
Dr. Philip Schaff by the University of the City of New 
York upon the fiftieth anniversary of the delivery of his 
first lecture at the University of Berlin. This was the first 
time he had ever received the title from an American insti- 
tution of learning, although the degree had previously been 
os og by the universities of St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
of Berlin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MinTo. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS, Author 
of ‘* A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” etc, Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 


Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1802. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 
namental, $3 50. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by Mary HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of *‘ Boys of ’76,’’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (dn 
a Box.) Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) Edition de luxe (limited 
to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 

ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of “‘1 Go a-Fishing,”’ etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of ‘Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By EvA WILDER 
McG.asson, Author of “‘ Diana’s Livery.’’ Illustrated 
by F.V. Du Monb. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 25. 


Volume XIII. 
4to, Cloth, Or- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








WORTH COSTUMES. 


See |llustrations on front page and page 1065. 


NE of the new princesse gowns with many 
{) gored breadths piped their whole length 
is represented on the left-hand figure. It is 
made of pale violet ribbed cloth and golden- 
brown velvet trimmed with narrow gold gulloon 
Fan pleats of velvet inserted below the knee 
give width to the front of the skirt. This back 
view shows the great amplitude given the back 
of the skirt by two lengths of velvet inserted as 
hollow pleats, their inner edges faced with the 
ribbed cloth. The short waist has a still short 
er bolero jacket of the cloth, with a velvet band 
inserted to represent triple jackets, all edged 
with gold braid. The high collar is of velvet 
folds. Velvet close-fitting sleeves are broadened 
at the top by three curved godets, or cups, 
alternately of cloth and velvet 

The hat is of purple velvet, trimmed with 
four black feathers and a bow of pale violet 
velvet attached by a strass buckle 

The costume on the second figure is of beige 
cloth combined with plaid velvet, blue, black, 
and golden yellow. The waist is almost entire- 
ly of the plaid, the fronts extending in long 
stolelike bands to the knee, then turned back 
above a border of velvet that crosses the front 
and sides of the skirt Short side forms of 
cloth meet wide back forms that are carefully 
sloped to make the bars of the plaid taper prop- 
erly. A belt crosses the front, and is held in a 
lengthwise bow of long loops by a gold buckle 
Double puffs of the sleeves are of cloth striped 
with plaid velvet; the close lower sleeves are of 
cloth. The back of the skirt is widened by in- 
serted pleats of velvet between bands of cloth. 
A toque of ruby velvet with black chouw and 
aigrette may accompany this dress, or else a hat 
may be worn of brown velvet trimmed with os- 
trich tufts in front and back, and large loops of 
satin ribbon 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Conresronpenr. | 


A® the season advances, the hope lessens that 
Ji. we shall gradually settle down to some 
definite line of fashions. As matters stand, we 
are no more Empire than Directoire, and no more 
Louis XV. than Louis XIV. or Louis XIUIL In 
fact, our borrowings now cover the whole 
ground from Charles [X. down to Louis Phi 
lippe. More than that, some of our dressmakers 
are at this very moment experimenting on the 
double skirts which Empress Eugénie intro- 
duced in 1860, at the same time that she brought 
the crinoline into vogue. They began by sim- 
ulating a double skirt by a second trimming 
placed midway up the skirt Now they are 
making two skirts of the same fabric, and with 
the same trimming at the edge. With a little 
encouragement from our élegantes, they will 
soon make the upper skirt of a different color; 
then it will begin to drape upon the under; and 
then, presto, paniers are back again! But we are 
not going this way yet, and I doubt very much 
that we shal! 

For the winter receptions there are many 
dresses in preparation of transparent or open- 
work fabrics over contrasting silk, producing a 
very harmonious changeable effect. Last sum- 
mer I described some Greek and Russian net 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE 


orn : 

ple, and velvet, ee or glacé, occupies an im- 

he tissues most generally used 
are the cream and black nets, plain, or with 
spots or flowerets embroidered or beaded. Pink, 
pale blue, maize, and Nile green are among the 
colors worn by young ladies in transparent nets 
or gauzes, mounted over silk equally light, but 
of a different color from the outside. 

A very dressy net gown has a skirt of carna- 
tion-pink satin merveilleux, edged with a nar- 
row velvet ruffle of the same pink, and veiled 
by a second skirt of cream net spotted in stem. 
green chenille, which is edged with green che- 
nille fringe that rests on the velvet ruffle. The 
corsage of net dra over satiu opens in a 
point front and back on aa inner yoke of pink 
velvet. The bell-shaped sleeves of green velvet 
end above the elbow, and a soft belt of green 
= encircles the waist and fastens at the 
side, 

Another reception toilette has a sheath skirt 
of mauve bordered with a black velvet puff, 
and covered by a second skirt, very full and 
flaring at the bottom, of ivory net spotted with 
black velvet, edged with res ne jetted lace, 
which falls just above the velvet puff. The 
corsage is of net mounted full on mauve silk, 
opening on a black velvet yoke, which is framed 
in jetted lace five inches deep, that forms a 
bertha, and falls in a frill on the sleeves. The 
latter have balloon puffs of net over mauve sur- 
mounting close velvet sleeves. 

A very handsome toilette for grand dinners 
and receptions which I have just seen has a 
close skirt of heavy gold-co satin veiled on 
the front and sides by a tablier of fine black 
silk net, upon which are strewn, apparent! 
without regularity, large jetted bouquets. This 
tablier is slightly dra on the under-skirt, 
and a broad velvet band at its foot weights it, 
and accentuates the few slanting folds on it. 
The princesse corsage with long train is of black 
velvet, the corsage high at the back, but cut 
down to merely the depth of a corselet at the 
middle of the front, then filled out on the bust 
with draped folds of pale old-rose chiffon, meet- 
ing in a point and forming a rather low heart- 
shaped neck. A frill of jetted lace over yellow 
chiffon turns back all around the neck, and is 
continued down the fronts, meeting in a point 
under a yellow satin belt, and defining a second 
elongated heart-shape. The sleeves are short 

's of net over yellow satin, banded with 
lack velvet. 

The trained skirt has gradually been sup- 
pressed for walking dresses, but the short skirt 
which replaces it is not the short skirt of for- 
mer times, flapping against the heels. What is 
now called a short skirt is still perceptibly long- 
er at the back, and is so mounted as to throw 
the fulness into the back breadths and project 
it outward, instead of touching the ground at a 
perpendicular from the waist. The demi-train 
sweeps outward fanwise for the same reason. 
Skirts continue to be trimmed at the edge, and 
on them, as well as on corsages and jackets, 
bands of fur are used to an enormous extent. 
Astrakhan is used largely, and is considered es- 
pecially suitable for young girls’ wool dresses. 
Costly furs are never used for them, and there- 
fore their best frocks are never trimmed with 
fur. It can easily be dispensed with too, even 
if a fur-trimmed model is to be copied, for there 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE —(See Pace 1064.) 


are many pretty fluffy trimmings of silk, peau de soie, or 
satin merveilleux, such as puffs thickly shirred or pleated 
in reversed pleats, full narrow triple or quadruple ruches, 
which can be used in place of fur without greatly altering 
the general aspect. 

Besides the regular princesse corsages there are many now 
made close-fitting about the lower half and much draped 
about the upper, coupled with sleeves that are draped about 
the top and close on the forearm. Soft woollens and silks 
are employed for such dresses, which are made much after 
the fashion of a low-necked short-sleeved dress, pieced out 
with a velvet yoke and long sleeves. By-the-way, some of 
the close sleeves are provided with eyelets and laces for fast- 
ening at the wrist. Very pretty dresses for young women 
are thus made, without the aid of any trimming properly so 
called, simple, but as elegant as could be desired. 

Here, for example, is a dress of corded wool, blue cords 
on a gray ground. The skirt is short and untrimmed, but 
for a piped edging of blue silk like the lining. It is attached 
to the corsage, which is draped in heart-shape front and back 
upon a'yoke of blue velvet. The sleeves are two little crossed 
draperies of corded wool surmounting a close velvet sleeve. 
The belt is of wide repped blue ribbon, closing at the back 
in a bow with raised loops and two long ends. Another 
toilette, destined for a young matron and more dressy, is of 
thick-ribbed silk serge in shot golden brown and steel blue. 
The skirt is slashed on either side on a triangle of golden- 
brown cloth trimmed with metallic passementerie in gold 
and silver beaded with blue steel beads. The corsage is 
draped low and square on a brown cloth yoke framed in 
passementerie, and with a passementerie collar. A bell- 
shaped silk sleeve, short but full, falls upon a close cloth 
sleeve that is banded above and at the wrist with passemen- 
terie. The belt is of passementerie, but the dress is supplied 
with a second girdle for variety, a scarf of steel-blue crépe 
de Chine to be knotted at the side. 

The third and last model of this kind which I shall cite is 
of mauve broché satin with the pattern in amethyst purple. 
The trained skirt is lined with amethyst silk, and simply 
hemmed and edged with a tiny frill of amethyst velvet. The 
corsage is princesse at the lower half, but draped @ la Sévigné 
above, and décolleté upon a yoke of shot velvet in light and 
dark amethyst. The close sleeves are of velvet, surmounted 
by a dra sleeve of brocade caught up with a strass orna- 
ment. In this dress the velvet yoke and sleeves are remov- 
able, to be replaced by a yoke and sleeves of gold-threaded 
and amethyst- beaded white guipure for more elaborate 
toilette, or omitted altogether for full dress. 

The redingote dress described in a former letter is used 
for dinner and reception as well as for home toilettes, 
Its general features are those there described, the princesse 
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back and the front opening variously on a chemisette or 
tablier. A model which I have just seen is original in some 
respects. The redingote is of velvet in two shades of 
old- , the princesse back extending in a rounded train; 
it is lined with bright old-gold silk, and leaves open almost 
the entire front of the corsage and the front of the skirt, 
these parts being of peau de soie in old-gold shot with tea- 
rose, edged at the foot with a frill of the same, which is car- 
ried all around the skirt, projecting underneath the edge of 
the velvet train. The widely open redingote fronts have 
slender triangular revers ou the corsage. upper part of 
the corsage is occupied by a deep bib of white guipure with 
slender pointed lops, the last scallop on each side resting 
on the revers. The novelty of the dress is in the ribbon 
trimming of the front. The waist is encircled twice with 
old-gold velvet ribbon, fastening in a butterfly knot on the 
left side. From under the edge of the lace yoke or bib start 
bands of old-gold satin ribbon, which pass under the belt 
and to the foot of the skirt, there to terminate in a loop; one 
ribbon comes from under every point of the lace, and one 
from between the points, the latter headed by atiny bow. The 
ribbons are folded and sewed to slope with the figure above 
and below the waist, but in the skirt are almost entirely un- 
attached, so that they shift with each movement, affording 
glimpses of the shot silk underneath, which they almost 
cover, The short puffed sleeve is banded three times with 
ribbon at its extremity, and is headed by a ribbon frill in the 
armhole. EmMMELINE RayMonD. 


CARRIAGE CLOAK AND HAT. 


T= luxurious wrap by Mile. Blanche of Paris is design- 
ed for afternoon calls, the theatre, and concerts. It is 
of water- n satin with a design of palm leaves in prune 
velvet, falling open on adjusted fronts of velvet of the same 
rich prune-color. The yoke is of jet of intricate design, like 
embroidery, from which fall strands of large jet beads, sur- 
rounding the arms, and attached about the elbow to a large 
ornament, which falls in fringe almost to the foot of the gar- 









ment. The high collar is trimmed with cog plumes, and 
borders of these feathers trim the inner fronts of velvet. 

The hat of dark velvet has a bird perched in front 
on the edge of the brim. Two large feathers starting under 
the head of the bird surround the entire hat.. Low on the 
brim dark red roses nestle in the soft light hair. 


GRANDPARENTS. 


UDGED from the stand-point of the average child, there 
is nobody so delightful as the average grandparent. 
Grandfathers are the jellies of playfellows, the most charm- 
ing of ng ore athers are apt to be absorbed in busi- 
ness, with little time to devote to the amusement of their 
boys and girls, but grandfathers are no longer in the midst 
of the conflict; they can potter about, help in making kites 
and building boats, tell stories by the hour together; they 
can sympathize with ‘“‘a fellow” in his daily trials and tri- 
umphs. ee gowns is very much nearer a boy of five or 
ten years old than the boy's father is apt to be. He looks 
through older yet more childlike eyes, and appreciates the 
boy's difficulties and temptations more readily and more 
truly than the younger man does, It almost seems at times 
as if a man must be a grandfather before he entirely enters 
into the fulness of fatherbood. 

As for grandmothers, no family is complete that lacks one. 
A grandmother over the way, in the next street, in the next 
town, is a blessing, but a grandmother resident in the family 
is a gift for which to thank God fervently. Who else so 
tender, so sweet, sodear? To her quiet room young and old 
bring their perplexities, to find the patient wisdom and the 
ready common-sense which explain whatever was baffling, 
and devise a way into freedom from care. Grandmother's 
chair is moved into the sunniest corner of the kitchen when 
grave household enterprises are afoot. It is her receipt by 
which the wedding-cake is compounded for the bride, and 
the mince-meat prepared for the winter’s supply. 

Grandmother always has court-plaster and- witch-hazel 
and arnica and toothache drops in the little cabinet in her 
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room. Sbe can spread poultices and bind Hp wounds, and 
her sweet words and smiles go as far toward healing bruises 
as her material remedies do. 

Grandparents are accused by their sons and daughters, with 
a fair show of reason, of being decidedly more lenient with 
juvenile offenders, less sternly disposed toward discipline, 
than they were to their children in an earlier day. They 
would spoil the grandchildren if allowed, declare the fathers 
and mothers, serenely confident in their own discretion, and 
quite sure they are right in their sternly repressive methods. 

Never mind. The wheel of time in its ceaseless revolution 
is bringing on the day when the man who now langhingly 
reproves his parents for their fancied weakness will himself 
stand in awed pleasure gazing into the round eyes of the 
second generation, and fepling himself the founder of a line. 
Then it will be his turn to emulate the grandparent, as the 
grandparent has been from the beginning. 


PALLO’S LUCK. 
B Comedy in Two Acts. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 


CHARACTERS: 

Tow Patso, leading man at the “ Criterion,” a jolly bohemian 

Douty Passo, his wife (Mixes Dene of the “ Criterion”), a jollier bohemian, 

Mus Tuxoposta Suarren, their aunt, a maiden of siaty. N. B.—No 
reasonable ager refused 

Cuussaty Jacxsen, a philistine, but a good friend to the Patsos. 

Dora Jackson, his wife, who shares his opiniona, 

Covowe. Pevrow Sxooxs, U. 8 A., ther wnele, the modern Jason, in 
search af a“ Golden Fleece.” 

Hauvey Jews, of the “ Criterion,” an eccentric comedian, who ts not quite 
understood 

Hannuy Barrer, manager of the “Criterion,” a frm believer in “ Realiam” 
and “‘Ada 

Parken, maid to the Couacury Jacxsons, *‘ who won't be lent.” 


Costumes—Modern and suitable. 
ACT L 

Sczunz.—Morning. The Cubberly Jacksons’ suite in the 
‘Murray Hill.” Entrance from street,C. (R.4E. Bed- 
room doors, L.4¥.) Fireplace, R. 2 E., fire burning, fur 
rug on hearth. Table with breakfast things down R. C. 
Chairs, R.L. Hasy-chairs, L. C. and by fire. Window, L. 
2E. Speaking tube, R. of C.E. Clock on mantel. Sofa 
down L.C. Wraps on chair,L.C. Furniture and bric-d- 
brac, handsome. Parker discovered at rise looking out of 

window. Holds newspaper. Crosses over R. F. 
aurker. Not up yet. (Looks at clock.) Eleven o'clock! 
Sha'n't get to Higgins’s to-day. It’s too bad! (Sits by fire, 
reads.) *‘Ten thousand yards of silk plush at 39 cents. 
Twenty thousand pieces of surah at 42 cents.” Oh! “Twelve 
thousand pairs of cork-soled ladies’ shoes, $1 45!” This is 
Higgins's bargain day! (7'hrows down paper.) Everything 
will be gone before I get there. They shall getup! (Bangs 
coal-hod with tongs.) 1 guess that will bring them out. (Bell 
rings.) Drat that bell! (Runs of,C. Re-enters, carrying let- 


son.” A invitation. ‘‘ Mrs. Cubberly Jackson.” y! it’s 
awful thick. And a postal for Mrs. J. ‘‘My dear Dora.” 
Pshaw! It’s wrote in’a furrin tongue. (Whistle at tube. 
Goes to tube ; calle down.) No, they ain’t up! Oh, shut up! 
[Comes down ; puts paper on 

Dora (entering, L.). Good-morning, Parker. ( Yawns, goes 
to window.) Still snowing! 

Parker. Yes,’m; it’s a awful storm. I guess the snow isa 
foot deep 

Dora. Horrible! I wish we were not going out of town. 
(Crossing to fire.) Bring up breakfast, Parker. 

Parker. Yes, ma'am. (Aside.) Better call it lunch. 

[ Beit, C. 

Dora ( poking fire). It is freezing. 

Oud. (enters, L., putting on his dressing-gown). Why do you 
have it so cold here, Dora? (Goes to window.) More snow. 
Ugh! (Looking at table.) Are we to breakfast in the parlor 
the rest of our natural lives, or are the steam-pipes to be 
fixed? 

Dora. They are fixed, darling 

Oud. Then why don’t we use the dining-room? 

[ Crosses to fire. 

Dora. They are not repaired, if you mean that, but are 
** fixed ” to the floor [Laugha. 

Cub. Pshaw! Don’t be absurd. 

Dora (taking his chin between her hands). Did um get up 
as cross as a bear? 

Cub. (jerking away hard). Yes,um did! (Sits right of table.) 
For Heaven's sake, Dora, if you must try to be funny, don’t 
do it in the morning! [ Tears open letter and reads. 

Dora. Especially after you have eaten too many truffles 
for supper 

Cub. Do drop this fanny business, Dora. 

Dora, Of all the tempers! (Parker appears in C. D. with 
tray.) Ol! give me the coffee, Parker. 

Parker (placing urn, etc.). Uf you please, ma’am, cook says 
the water-back iu the range is bust. 

Dora (reading postal). No matter. 

Parker. And no cooking can't be done till it’s fixed. 

Dora. No matter. We are going out of town to-day. 

[Reads paper 

Parker. But me and cook 

Dora, Leave the room. 

Parker. Ma'am? 

Dora ( pouring coffee). You may go. 

Parker. Very good, ma'am 

Cub. (laughing). He’s the worst I ever saw 

Dora (handing him coffee). Who? 

Cub. Uncle Peyton. He writes eighteen pages of mandlin 
grief about a rich widow who won't have him at any price. 

Dora. He's not coming here, is he? 

Cub. I haven’t waded through all his drivel, but I guess 
it’s all right. 

Dora, Please make sure. Now, Cubberlg, I will not have 
that disreputable old fortune-hunter here! He staid two 
months on his last visit. 

Oub. It’s all right, I tell you. 

Dora. Please look agaiv. He is such a tiresome old 
nuisance. 

Cub. How you do love to nag! (Glances over letter hastily.) 
No, he says nothing about a visit. [Picks up paper; reads. 

Dora. That's a relief. Cubberly, read the notice of Old 
Lummuz. They say Tom and Dolly Pallo are splendid. 
We must see them. 

Cub. We will some time, though I detest that style of play. 

[Belt rings. 


[Plownees off, C. 


Dora. But you like the Pallos. 
Cub. Yes; Til go out of friendship for them. 
Parker (in D. C.). Mr. and Mrs. Pallo, ma’am. 


[ Retires. 
Tom and Dolly enter, C. ; come down, 
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Dolly. Still at breakfast? Goes to Dora. 

Tom. We'll not detain you an instant. = [ to Cub. 

Dora. Indeed you will. (Kissing Dolly.) We were just 
speaking of you. 

Cub, (shaking hands with Tom). Jolly glad to see you. 
Come to the fite, Mrs. Pallo. 


Dolly. 1 am too excited to be cold. [{ Walks about. 
Tom. I should say so. 

Dolly. The meanest thing! 

Tom. The roughest lnck! 

Dolly. We always have such luck. [ Very fast. 


Dora. Olu! One at a time, please. 

Dolly (taking her to table). Now go on with your break- 
fast, or we are dumb. 

Dora (sitting back of table). I am afraid we must, as we 
are going out of town to-day. 

Dolly. Out of town! 

Tom. Fact? 

Dora. 1 am afraid so. 

Cub. (sitting right of table). Yes; a country cousin of ours 
has a hae to-day, so we go to Long Island till to-mor- 
row. Jolly day for the trip. 

Dolly (coming down). Till to-morrow. There, Tom! 

Tom. You do it. [Stands back to fire. 

- — Why have you neglected us so long? Do sit down, 
ony. 

Dolly. Can’t; I am too excited. 

Cub, Please explain; I am going mad with suspense. 

Tom and Dolly (together). You see— 

Tom. You tell them, Dolly. 

Dolly. Well, of course you know we have made a hit in 
as mn 

Dora. I saw by the papers you had parts. 

Dolly. Parts! We ee votive 

Tom. The world is ours! 

Dolly. We have the leads. 

Dora. How jolly! 

Tom. Dolly’ is an innocent country maid, with songs and 
dances. 

Dolly. And Tom is a flannel-shirt hero, with a thick head 
and a good heart. 

Cub. And the piece? 

Tom. Immense! We carry the weight of the whole thing. 
Healthy realism. American home life. Real hay, real pump, 
real coW, real buzz-saw— 

Dolly. And real salaries. We have signed with Bruff for 
forty weeks. (Humes a tune ; dances a few steps.) That's one 
of my dances. [ Sits, L. C. 

Dora. How happy you must be! 

Tom. We were. (C to Dolly.) Tell them about Aunt 
Slatter, Dolly. 

Dolly. Mr. Jackson, will you tell the class all you know 
about Tom's aunt? 

Cub, (stands up). She is an eccentric old crank, very rich, 
lives at Crossforks, Indiana, and—and— Oh, she does not 
know Tom is on the stage, and—I forget. [ Sits. 

Dolly (laughing). Very good indeed. That is the awful 
part. She thinks Tom is a lawyer. 

Dora. What ever suggested that idea? 

Dolly. Me. You know Tom endowed me with his aunt. 

Tom. 1 had nothing else— 

Dolly. Hush, you goose! And I added on bay-windows, 
wings, L's to all his — 

om. I wish you could hear Dolly’s letters! 

Cub. I wish I could. 

Dolly (tragically). But I overdid it. I asked in my last for 
the loan of five hundred dollars to buy a play which we were 
crazy to get. It fits us like a glove. 

Dora. And she wouldn't lend it? Mean cat! 

Tom (takes out letter). You will see. (Reads, Dolly looki 
over his shoulder.) “In regard to the loan you request, 
must take time to consider. I shall pass through New York 
on the 20th, when I will spend the night with you ion your 
beautiful new flat—” 

Dora, New flat! Have you moved? 

Dolly. No; I made it up. We are still over the bakery. 

Tom (reading). ‘If I find you are as prosperous as you 
say, I will of course advance the money.” 

[ Folds up letter. He and Dolly sit together on sofa, look- 
ing at the Jacksons. 

Cub. To-day is the 20th. 

Dolly (sadly). Yes. 

Dora, Think of taking her to your flat! 

Cub. My dear Dora! 

Tom. That's all right. We know it’s shabby. 

Dolly, And prominent lawyers do not, as a rule, live over 
bakeries on Seventh Avenue. 

Oub. Lhave it! Tell her you have been burned out. 

Tom (dolefully). She would insist on seeing the ruins. 

Dora. 1 have it! (Crosses to Dolly.) Bring ber here. 
Borrow our flat. 

Doily (jumps up and embraces her). You duck! 

Cub. ra, you are a genius! 

Tom (crossing to him). Thanks, old man. 

Cub. No one but Dora would have thought that out. 

[Stands by Tom. 

Tom, That's what we came to ask, only our nerve gave out. 

Dolly -aeead at him). But it’s so much nicer for Dora to 
suggest it. 

Tom. Certainly. 

Cub. We leave at one o'clock. When do you come into 
your new flat? 

Dolly. As soon as we can get our traps together. 

Dora. 1 will arrange matters with the servants. Won't it 
be a lark? 

Dolly. How can we ever thank you? 

Tom. You shall see us in the great play. 

Dora, How about the theatre to-night? What will you 
tell Miss Slatter? 

Dolly. That lie isn’t ready to come out yet, but it will be 
brown by evening. Thanks again. 

Tom, It is uncommonly good of you both. 

Cub. and Dora. Don’t mention it. 

Tom and Dolly. Good-by. [Go up. 

Cub. and Dora. Good-by. Save the details for us. 

Tom and Dolly (in D.C.). We will. [ Breunt, laughing. 

Oud. (sitting by fire). How like the Pallos! 

Dora. Yes; they're always in scrapes. Still, I believe I 
would like to be a jolly bohemian. 

Cub, Philistines are more comfortable. Just fancy being 
obliged to intrigue—as they are going to—for the beggarly 
sum of five hundred dollars! Sits. 

(leaning over him). Then, darling, if anything goes 
wrong with the aunt, you will hand them the “ beggarly 
sum,” won't you? 

Oub. Oh! that’s different. I never mix business and 
friendship, or make loans without collaterals. 


Parker (in D. ©.). Ahem! . 
Parker (in D. ©.) [Comes down front 


Parker, If you please, ma'am, the plumber can’t come to- 
da Nol dc olnew cotmmbante 
. Am I never to have any peace! (Looks at clock.) 
Cubberly, it’s quarter to one. 
Oub. By Jove! Twenty minutes to make the train in! 


Pulls off dreasi k , Parker? 
Kee. Tee it ’ — ss 


Cub. Allright. Hurry, Dora. [ Beit, L. 

Deora ( patting on hat, ete.) We shall return to-morrow af.- 
ternoon, . Have a bright fire, and tea ready at five 
o'clock ; and hurry that man about the steam-pipes. And, 
oh! Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Pallo will stop overn Set bere 

Parker. Ma'am? 

Dora. Don’t be stupid. We have lent the flat to Mr. and 
Mrs. Pallo. You cook must make them comfortable, 
"Oak Godin Lonel 

. ( in, L., mackintoshes, , ete.). Ready? 
Now then, Dora. ” 2 7 


yauates on gloves). Bag, mackintoshes, umbrella, 


. Dora. 

Dora. Don’t fo rker. [Cub. hurries her off, C. 

Parker. Well, if that don’t beat all! (Runs to wi o.) 
They’ve tumbled in a cab and are off. (Coming down.) A 
they've lent the flat, with me and cook, as if we was 
pipes; and to the Palloses, common actor people who live 
next to my mother, corner of Seventh Avenue and Forty-first 
Street! I'll tell the cook, and we'll see. I ain’t going to be 
lent. (Goes offL, Re-enters with large black hat on top of her 
cap.) \'ve borrowed Mrs. J.’s hat, and I’m going to Hig- 
gins’s. (Bell - My! s'pose that’s them! Me and coo 
must be off. ( @ face.) Rivg away, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pallo. [ Brit, C. 
Bell rings several times, After pause, C.D. opens, and Colonel 

Peyton Snooks enters, carrying a ony calise. 

Col. 8. (calling.) Cubberly! Dora! (Listens.) This is a 
nice reception for a tired traveller! (@oes to table ; puts his 
hand on coffee-urn.) Hot! Tli have some. Ah, ha! an old 
soldier can take care of himself. (Sits ; pours out coffee.) 
But it’s deuced disrespectful. Cubberly must have my let- 
ter. Lemme see. Chops, toast; very good. (Takes letter 
Srom tabla; puts on glasses.) My own letter in the butter. 
(Reads.) ‘I shall be with you on the 20th.” (Throws letter 
down.) It’s an outrage! Gone out when he knew I was 
coming! (Drinks coffee.) Pah! lukewarm. Now where does 
Cubberly keep his whiskey? Ah, here it is! An old soldier 
can always find the commissary department. (Pours glass 
of whiskey ; drinks.) Ah. that is the stuff! Now I shall 
make myself perfectly at home, and show Cubberly I know 
my rights. (Goes to L. D., and looks in.) All in disorder. 
( down.) Now | sincerely hope this confusion does 
not mean a domestic tragedy. —— like an elopement 
makes the meals so irregular. ( to R. D.; looks in.) 
Better. Nice fire, comfortable bed. (Picks up valise.) The 
old soldier can take care of himself. (Reit chuckling. 
Bell rings. Tom and Dolly enter, C., carrying bags. Look 

around in amazement. 

Dolly (coming down). Our little home is rather rumpled, 
isn’t it, Tom? 

Tom. I should say so. I say, Dolly, are servants supplied, 
or are we to ‘‘do” for ourselves? 

Dolly. Of course not. Dora specially said, ‘‘I will speak 
to the servants.” 

Tom. Vl bet you a hat they have objected to being lent. 

[ Goes to fire. 

Dolly. Don’t suggest it. (Looks in L.D.) Tom, that room 
isn’t made up. [Goes to Tom. 

Tom. Keep the door shut. Let us sit down on this jolly 
rug and tell ghost stories. 

. Let's go find the servants. Ob, Tom, suppose they 
should be intoxicated! 

Tom. I will try the water-cure. Come on. [Goes to C. D. 

Dolly. Yes. (Follows him.) You go first. 

[They go off laughing. 
Col. 8. comes out C.; crosses to L. Goes off. Re-enters wi 
Cubberly’s dressing-gown. Comes down R. F. 

Col. 8. I knew I saw a dressing-gown. I wonder if I did 
hear voices? (Calls.) Cubberly! Dora! (Listens.) No; 
they have not returned. It’s an outrage. Only one blanket 
on the bed. (Looks about ; picks up fur rug.) This will do. 


Oh, ha! An old ee is never at a loss. [Bait R. 
Doll Tom run in, C., laughing. 
Dolly. Talk about the arctic regions! [ Goes to fire. 


Tom ( following). 1 should say so. 

Dolly. Of course I don’t want to look a gift flat in the 
mouth, but, really, no steam, no servants, no work done—I 
think Dora might have told us. oves wraps. 

Tom. Beastly, I call it. 

Dolly ( pinning up her skirts), Never mind. It’s not our 
first scrape. Fall to. I'll clear the table while you put 
Aunt Theodosia’s presents about in conspicuous places. 

[ Piles dishes on tray. 

Tom (opening bags). And if we get our five hundred dol- 
lars, and the t play, this will be a small price. 

Dolly. We'll have the play. ‘‘In the lexicon of youth 
there’s no such word as fail.” 

Tom. You're right. Once let our beloved aunt see this 
palatial flat, and the thing isdone. [Puts photos on mantel. 

Dolly. Where is the tidy she sent Christmas? 

Tom. Here. Whatahorror! (Pins iton chair.) And here 
is the dollar-store caster, her wedding-present. It looks as 
though she thought I was called to the free-lunch bar. Shall 
I put it— 

— No, no; it must appear at dinner. No, I forgot; we 
must dine out. 

Tom (sits holding caster). We'll take her to Delmonico’s— 

Dolly. Tom! 

Tom ( 'y). Yes; we must do the thing handsomely, and 


—— er. 
y. Yes; but I will serve tea and cakes before we go, 
and blunt her appetite. 

Tom. My angel wife! By Jove, Dolly, where is the fur 
rug gone to? 

Dolly (running to him). Gone! It is! 

Tom. 1 see it all. Sneak-thieves, while we were down- 
stairs. 

Dolly. What will Dora say? 

Tom. Well, we can replace it. 

Dolly. With two weeks’ salary, and live on air, like the 


orchid? So we can. But, Tom, see the time. Take the 

"Tom (picking — yer ay, Dolly isn’t ita lark? Such 
up say, , isn’tita 

a sell on Aunt Tiesdena! (Laughs 








ae 

















. Oh, no end! H ! 
Tom I'm off. Se yet C., tray. 
Dolly. What a dear fellow ee Always jolly, never 


Runs out, G., with Tom. 
Col. 5. enters, R. ; fee erecta Aa oat pga 
and,he wears Cubberly’s ing-gown, 

Col. S. Now I know I heard voices. (Lastens.) Probably 
the people overhead. That is the way in flats. No quiet. 
No privacy. It’s an outrage. (Yawns.) The first sleep I 
have snatched since—oh, yah!—last night. (Sees pillow.) 
This is nice housekeeping. What the deuce is a pillow 
doing here? I'll take it into my room, Gad! When Cub- 
berly comes he sball have a biunt old soldier's opinion of 
him and his flat. (Yawns.) I'll take forty winks Ted 


Brit, R. 
Dolly appearsin C.D. Calle off. 

Dolly. Good-by! (Comes down.) I believe the flat is be- 
witched, (Looks t.) Good gracious! where is the 
illow I dropped? (Runs off, L. eee a Now I know I 
Rad that pillow. (Looks under chairs.) ater flows, rugs 
vanish. (Bell rings.) Suppose that is some of the Four 
Hundred! How shall l explain? (Unpins skirts; smooths 


her hair.) Dear, dear! what shall I say? [Runs off, C. 
Dolly (outside). Now, Harvey, please go. 
Re-enters, followed by Harvey Jenks. They come to front. 


Harvey. 1 tell you, Dolly, I want to see Mr, Cubberly 
Jackson. 

Dolly. Oh yes! I fancy so. How did you know we were 
here? 

Harvey. I did not. Lam coaching Mr. Jackson, for young 
Marlowe. 

Dolly. I have done you an injustice, 

Harvey. That's nothing new. But what are you doing 
here? : 

Dolly (holding up caster). What do I hold here? 

Harvey. MiSs Siatter’s wedding present. 

Dolly. Yes, and the key to the situation. Sit down and 
I'll brighten it and you at once. 

[ Sits, L., rubbing caster. Harvey, R. 

Harvey. Where is Tom? 

Dolly. Gove to meet his aunt. Gone to bring her here. 

Harvey. Here? 

Deliy. Here. The Jacksons have lent us this gorgeous 
apartinent until to-morrow. Until then Tom is a prominent 
poups lawyer; I am his charming wife; this is our model 
10 oe 

Harvey. And 1? 

Dolly. You are not in this at all. The profession and the 
bakery are to remain a secret. 

Harvey. How about to-night? 

Dolly. A sick friend, I suppose. 

Harvey. Well, you deserve your five hundred dollars if 
you get it. 

Dolly. We'll get it. 

Harvey. 1 say, Dolly, I'l help you out. You shall present 
me to Miss Slatter as any howling swell you like. 

Dolly. Fancy you as a howling swell! 

Harvey. Wiy not? It’s not the coat that makes the man. 

[ Walks about. 

Dolly. No; I've always seen the man making the coat. 

[ Laughs. 

Harvey. Pshaw! I mean that in correct rig I could look 
the swell. You'll admit 1 am a gentleman. 

Dolly. Certainly, and a good fellow. Buta swell! Ab- 
surd; you couldn't look it 

Harvey. 1 assure you I could. 

Dolly. Nonsense! You are the best eccentric comedian 
on the stage, but you can't play Juvenile Lead, on or off the 
boards. 

Harvey (standing by her). Bruff don’t agree with you. 
He cast me first for Tom's part in Old Lummuaz. 

Dolly. Tom's part! (Laughs.) Ridiculous! 

Harvey. You think I could not do it? 

Dolly. 1 know you couldn't. Besides, the public wouldn’t 
stand it. They want toeir Harvey Jenks as they know him. 

Harvey. Dolly, did it ever occur to you I could be seri- 
ous? 

Dolly (rising). No, indeed. (Goes to fire.) Even when 
you were in love with me two years ago you were funny. 

Harvey. Funny? 

Dolly. How you made me laugh! 

Harvey. And Tom made you cry, so you accepted him. 
That's woman the world over. (Goes to Dolly.) Yet, Dolly, 
a comedian has a heart, and when his make-up is off, and the 
curtain down, be can suffer—ah, suffer in good earnest. 

[ Crosses L. 

Dolly (laughing). Oh, Harvey! 

Harvey (turning). He can even resent being considered as 
inseparable from his absurd réles; he can chafe at never be- 
ing abie to do himself justice; he can love as well and deep- 
ly as man may, and hate—yes, hate the man who steps be- 
tween him and the girl he loves. [ Goes up. 

Dolly. Harvey, you will kill me. [ Laughs. 

Harvey (coming down). Triumphs are won—from this 
wretched creature—unable to win anything but laughter—by 
what? A romantic figure,atender voice. Bah! 

Dolly. You are inimitable, Harvey. 

Harvey. Inimitable! I am in earnest, Dolly. But it is 
hopeless. (Pussing hand over eyes.) Two years ago you re- 
fused to believe in me, Ss you do to-day—ruined 
my ambition, drove me to desperation, and made me what I 
am now, the wretched slave of a degrading habit. 

Dolly. Harvey! 

Harvey. Yet why should I not drink? I only want to for- 
get, and no one cares how low I sink. You could have kept 
me straight, but you—laughed at me. 

Dolly (laying hand on hisarm). I thought you were acting, 
Harvey. 

Harvey. Acting! (Forces laugh.) 1 was, 

Dolly. You did it so well I was finally frightened. 

Harvey. You see I can play pathos. 

. Your manner is so strange I hardly know how to 
take you. You were acting? 

Harvey. Certainly. You admit I can play pathos? 

Dolly. Yes,in a way. But you can’t look it. Now Tom— 

Harvey (interrupting). 1 never hope to equal Tom in your 


eyes. 
"Dolly. Of course not. But it is almost time for Aunt 
Slatter. You must go, Harvey. 
Harvey (taking his hat). 1 am off. It wouid be sad if the 
old lady refuses the money, after all your agonies. 
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Dolly. She won't. The condition was that we were to be 
really prosperous. (Waves hand.) Very good; behoid us 


Hareey, Suill, you are at the mercy of a thousand possi- 


Dolly. Don't prophesy disaster. I am too nervous. If 
we do not get the money, Scriber will sell his play to Vere, 
and Tom will be heart-broken. All our hopes of fame cen- 


tre on thig oy 
Harvey. Let us hope you will get it. 
Dolly. Amen! (Goes to him; shakes hands.) Meantime, 
please make your exit. Good-by! (Goes to table; takes up 
.) I must dispose of this; on my return let me find you 


‘ Erit, C. 
Harvey. She thought I was acting. Acting! Oh, Dolly, 
om! Were Tom in my /~y you would not be so blind. 
(Wi about.) So he will be heart-broken if be slips up 
on Scriber’s play. Hum! (Comes down.) He has always 
stepped between me and my ambitions, on and off the 
boards. Now I can return his favors in a small way. I 
will upset his scheme with bis aunt, and if I am discovered, 
it is only another instance of my buffoonery. | Puts on hat. 

Dolly (returning,C.). Now, Harvey, this is very bad of you, 

Harvey. Oh, am off. I waited to ask you to tell me all 
about the fun to-night. [Goes up. 

Dolly (coming down). 1 will. 

. You would have done better to have me on your 
side, Do ¥ 

Dolly. Think so? 

Harvey. Kuow so. Good-by. [ Exit, C. 

Dolly. Poor fellow, he was so vexed with me, or else he 
was not himself. That was it; he had been drinking again. 
It hee makes him moody. Poor Harvey, I am so sorry. 
Oh! (Runs to window.) 1 thought I heard wheels. Dear 
me, I am so nervous! (Goes about adjusting furniture.) 
There, I did hear wheels! No! This is worse than a first 
night. I will compose myself with a book. (Sits by fire and 
reads.) ** At this period of his career this eminent states- 
man voiced the desire of the people—” Did I hear? (2Réses.) 
**voiced the desire ’—( Listens ; resumes.)—*‘ voiced the—" 
(Listens.) Is there a grampus overhead? Snores! In there! 
(Kneels by door.) On the bed with the fur rug over it! 
Gracious! suppose it is one of Dora’s servants intoxicated! 
(Springs up.) She shall not stay. (Knocks.) Get up! Come 
out! Oh, suppose she should rush out! (Crosses over, L. F.) 
I must be armed. (Goes in, L.; re-enters with boxing-glove on 
cane.) Now I can handle her with gloves. (Crosses to door, 
R.; gets on chair ; resumes knocking with the glove.) Come out 
of that! I know who you are! I see you—at least hear 
you. (Laughs.) Isn’titfun? Out! Out, I say. 

Door opens suddenly ; Colonel 8. appears, wrapped in rug. 

Dolly. Gracious! | Sits on back of chair. 

Tom enters C., brings Miss Slatter down L. Front, L. 

Col. S. It’s an outrage. [ Gesticulates. 

Miss Slatter. Thomas, what is that? [ Points to Col. 8. 

Tom. By Jove! 

TABLEAU. 
Dolly. Tom. 
Col. 8. Miss Slatter. 


Quick CURTAIN. 





ACT IL. 


Scene.—Same as Act I. Two minutes later. Curtain rises 
on Col. 8. holding fur rug in left hand, gesticulating vio- 
lently with right. Dolly, C., Tom and Miss 8., L.F., all 
talking together. 

Col. 8S. What are you doing in my nephew’s flat? 

Dolly. Mind your cues, Tom. 

Miss S. Thomas, who is that creature? 

Tom. Who the deuce are you, sir? 

Dolly. Oh, pled$e! Let metalk. (Going to Miss 8.) Wel- 
come a thousand times! Dear,dear Aunt Theodosia! (Kisses 
her.) Tom, takewAunt Theodosia to her room, and after- 
wards we will explain this comical scene. 

Miss 8S. (grimly). 1 trust he can. 

Tom. Nothing easier. This way, dear aunt! (Shows her 
into door, L., and returns.) Now, sir, I demand an apology! 

Col. S. No, sir! I demand one, sir! I am Colonel Peyton 
Snooks, U.S.A. 

Dolly. Colonel Peyton Snooks! Dora’s uncle. I am in- 
deed charmed to meet you. [ Holds out hand. 

Col. 8S. Then you know my nephew? 

Dolly. Certainly; how could we otherwise be here? Tom! 
Tom! [ Winks at him. 

Tom (bewildered). Yes, that’s so! How could we otherwise 
be here? 

Dolly. No, no! I will explain, myself. 

Tom. By Jove! I wish you would. 

Col. 8. 1 am sure it is not necessary. [ Bows. 

Dolly. But it is. Your nephew, Colonel Snvoks, has gone 
out of town. 

Jol. 8. Insolent puppy! 

Tom. Do you refer to me? 

Col. 8. No, no! My nephew. Pardon, madam. 

Dolly. And we have borrowed his flat. But, Colonel 
Snooks! you are holding that heavy rug all this time. Al- 
low me! [ Jakes rug. 

Col. 8. Bless my soul! I cannot allow— 

Dolly. It is an honor to assist such a distinguished officer 
as Colonel Peyton Snooks. 

Col. 8. (delighted). What, what! You’ve heard of me! 
Oh! Takes end of rug. 

Dolly. Who has not? Smiles up at him. 

Tom (aside). Little witch! 

Col. 8. Permit me! [They place rug together. 

Dolly (wheeling chair to fire). Now, Colonel Snooks, be seat- 
ed, and we will tell you all about it. [Goes to Tom. 

Ool, 8. (sitting). I am at your service, madam. 

Tom. First we must present ourselves. I am Tom Pallo, 
Colonel Snooks, and this is my wife; perhaps better known 
as Miss Dolly Dene, of the ‘‘ Criterion.” All bow. 

Col. 8. Miss Dolly Dene! Is it possible? I have tickets 
here for Old Lummuz (slaps his waistcoat), bought that I 
might see for myself the most graceful woman on the stage. 





—- oung couple who (lowers voice) lived over a 
ery on Seventh Avenue— 

Tom. And Forty-tirst Street. 

Col. 8, Meaning yourselves? 

Yes. And they had an old aunt living at Cross- 
forks, Indiana. 

Tom. Where she should have remained. 

Col. 8S. Do you refer to the lady in there? 

Dolly. Yes; she is Tom's aunt, au eccentric crank who 
thinks acting is a crime— 

Tom. Some of it is— 

Dolly. Hush! And the stage a hot-bed of vice. 

Col. 8S. Then she does not know— 

Dolly. Don’t even breathe it, Colonel! You see, she fancies 
Tom is a lawyer, and that this flatisour home. She is ouly 
to remain one night, and we are so anxious to give her a 
good impression of our affairs, for we do 80 want her to 
end us five hundred dollars; and she won't if she finds out 
the truth. 

Col. 8. 1 see! 

Tom (rising). There isa play, Colonel Snooks, which Dolly 
and I are bound to have, by fair means or foul. The wuthor 
has not found out how clever he is yet, and so we caw get it 
for that absurd price. 

Dolly. And it fits like a glove! We are going on the road 
with it—if we get it—and shall become famous. 

Col, 8. 1 see. | Rises. 

Yom. Now, sir, will you help us? [Goes to his right. 

)olly (on hia left). Yes, Colone) Snooks, it all depends on 
fea. 

Col. 8. Bless my soul! (Puts hand on head; drags of 
handkerchief.) 1 forgot that confounded thing. What must 
you think? 

Dolly. 1 never even saw it. 

Tom. Nor I, 

Col, 8. But what can I do to help you? 

Dolly. Say you are an old friend of ours. 

Tom. Say you were rehearsing for amateur theatricals 
when I came in. 

—_ and Tom (together). And keep Aunt Theodosia in the 

a 


dark. 

Col. 8. (taking hand of each). I will do it. And gad! I'm 
no novice at acting either. As # young fellow, I was always 
masquerading. Count on me, my dear Mrs. Ballo. 

Dolly. Pallo, Colonel Snooks. 

Col. 8. Bless my soul! Pallo. And now, my dear young 
friends, the—ha, ha!—oldest friend you have will prepare for 
dress parade. I remember your mother—glorious woman; 
your father; grandfather; uli of em. Ha, ha! | fee! quite in 
the spirit of the thing. | Heit, R., chuckling. 

Tom. There's an excitable old buffer. 1 hope he won't 
overdo his part. 

Dolly. 1 am not a bit afraid. And, Tom, see how Provi- 
dence works for the wicked. We can leave him to entertain 
—_ Theodosia to-night. I wll put him up to flirting with 

er. 

Tom. She is too old for that sort of thing. 

Dolly, Women are never too old for that sort of thing; 
man’s heart is like « French roll, dried up in a day, while 
woman’s— 

Tom, Is like botiled beer; always ready for a pop—eh? 

Dolly. Tom! 

Miss 8. (putting head cautiously out of D. L.j. Has that 
dreadful creature gone, Thomas? 

Tom (going to her). Yes, my dear aunt. 

[Brings her down front. 

Dolly (arranging chair by fire), Sit here, dear aunt. 

Miss 8. (sitting). 1s it always so abominably cold here? 

Dolly. No, indeed. Tom, poke the fire. 

Tom ( poking fire). We're enjoying a little trouble with our 
steam. pipes. 

Miss 8. (shivering). How unfortunate! I wish I had gone 
toa hotel. But I was curious to see your house, of which 
you wrote so much. Dear me! it is very cold. 

Dolly. V\i fetch a shawl, [Runs off, L. 

Miss S. And how are your business prospects, Thomas? 

Tom. Immense! Crowded houses— 

Dolly (returning). You mean crowded offices, Tom. 

Wraps shawl about Miss S8., who is staring about. 

Tom. Crowded offices. Clients overrunning me. Er— 
enormous fees, 

Miss S. If that is the case, why do you want to borrow 
money of me? [ Puts on glasses ; eyes him. 

Dolly (behind her). It is for an investment, Aunt Theodosia. 

Tom (with a profound air). Yes, for an investment which 
must be made now or never. My own funds are un-get- 
at-able at present, because —- well, I suppose you under- 
stand all about the new tariff. 

Miss 8. Indeed I do not. 

Tom. Then it is useless to attempt explanations. Suffice 
it to say, because of it, money is tight. The market is de- 
pressed; and unless you can oblige me with a loan, | lose 
the chance to clear at least ten thousand dollars, _—[ Sits, C. 

Miss 8. (putting hand to head). What is the investment? 
And, Thomas, use plain English. I cannot follow techni- 
calities. 

Tom. It concerns a company and a road, At present the 
details are private. 

Miss 8. (rising, walks about). Well, I will think it over. 
(To ey Do you keep a girl? 

Dolly. Yes; we have two maids. 

Miss S. Maids! I thought you wrote me you bad an 
English widow doing for you? 

‘om (aside). Doing for us! 

Dolly. Oh yes! The widow was our cook; but she— 

Tom. Drank. 

Doliy. And the waitress— 

Tom. Stole. 

Dolly. And both were arrested this morning. 

Miss S. Dear! dear! dear! Then there is no one to make 
me some tea. [ Sits by fire. 

Tom (jumping up). Tea? Nothing easier! 

Dolly. You shall have it in a minute. 

Col. 8. enters, R., elaborately arrayed. 

Col. 8S. Ah, my dear young friends! Cesar is himself 

again! [Comes down, 





| Winks at Dolly. 


Bows.~ Dolly. Colonel Snooks, just in time. 
Dolly. Oh, Colonel! Tom (taking him to Miss 8.). Aunt Theodosia, let me pre- 
Col. 8. 1 repeat the verdict of the press! [Bows. sent to you Colonel Snooks. 


Dolly. Thanks. But, Tom, do explain! 

Tom. No; you do it. 

Dolly (drawing chair nearer to Colonel). Colonel Snooks, 
do you think ivs wrong to tell fibs? 

ol. 8S. Not if you tellthem. Do you? 

Dolly, Under some circumstances. 

Tom. Very peculiar circumstances. (Sits on stool by Dolly.) 
Tell him the facts, Dolly. 

Dolly. Well, Colonel, there was once a charming but im- 
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Dolly. The hero of—of— Dear me! 

Col. 8. (bowing). Of Chickamauga, 

Miss 8. (rising). Are you the same gentleman I saw here 
a momentago? » 

Dolly. The Colonel was rehearsing for theatricals then, 
aunt. 

Miss 8. Theatricals! 

Col. 8. Private, my dear madam. 

(Continued on page 1070). 








CHINESE: WOMEN AS SEEN IN PEKING. 
BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, B.D., 
Paovrsson or Mawtat anp Monat Purcosoruy ov Pexine Univenerry. 


T= position of woman in China is not much above that 
which in ancient times she occupied among all nations 





She is servant-master, subject-king. If weaker than her 
husband, she may be treated cruelly, unless by her wit she 
can counteract her weakness; if stronger than her husband, 
either in muscle, wit, or wisdom, she returns the compli 
ment, and he passes, as in civilized countries, under “ petti 
coat government,” and is reckoned among the list of ** hen 
pecked husbands 

Nor is this condition of affairs limited to the lower and 
middle classes, as the history of official and imperial affairs 
sbundantly testifies. Chieh, the last emperor of the Hsia dy 
nasty, more than three thousand years ago, had his Mo Hi; 
and Chou Wang, the last emperor of the Shang dynasty, his 
Ta Chi—two of the most infamous women that ever cursed 
the harem or influenced the government of a bad monarch, 
both of whom led their infatuated husbands on from bad to 
worse, until great parks were made in which were lakes of 
wine, where men drank like so many oxen, while the trees 
hung with dried meat, and naked men and women chased 


each other i: 


sport for the entertainment of their imperial 
admirers 


Of eighteen examples where women took part in 





the affairs of government, fourteen of them had an evil in- 
fluence. and one of the other four is mythical, until legisla- 
tion was made against them, and against eunuchs at the 
same time 

It would be wrong, however, I fear, to suppose that this 
is a correct estimate of her influence in governmental affairs. 
Fan Chi, whose husband was so ardently devoted to hunting 
as to neglect his duties, after remonstrating again and again, 
refused to eat meat 
for two years, ‘‘ until 
the prince, touched 
by her determination, 
abandoned his devo 
tion to the chase.” 
Pan Chieh-yi, when 
asked by her husband 
to ride with him in 
his chariot, refused, 
saying that pictures 
represented the cele 
brated emperors to 
have been surrounded 
by sages, while those 
who Lad lost empire 
had been surrounded 
by women. If “I 
thus unwittingly 
mount your chariot, I 
furnish arms against 
your good reputation 
in the ages to come.” 
No doubt the good 
deeds of many noble 
women remain unre- 
corded ye ; 

The position of Chinese women, as we have intimated, in 
all conditions and classes, is one of subjectivity, unless the 
Empress or Empress Dowager be a single exception; nor 
bas she any veice in the affairs of government, except as she 
winds herself around the affections or passions of a man. 
Nor does she seek any other position. All the books that 
are prepared for tbe instruction of girls have been prepared 
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by women (and there are many uf them), and they all teach 
the same thing—subjectivity, modesty, a quiét demeanor, 
ministry to the wants of him whom she considers the “‘ lord 
of her home.” 

The present Empress Dowager, Ts’e Hsi, is a strong wo- 
man, and, with her sister, has had the government for many 
years in her own bands, and is said to be the “ ablest ruler of 
China since the days of Ch’ien Lung, whose reign was con- 
temporanecous with that of George Washington.” She is 
fifty-eight years old, and is said to give the closest personal 
attention to public business. To her, perhaps, as much as 
to his father and Prince K’ung, is due the eae gery ss posi- 
tion the young Emperor has taken in his study of English 
and his relations with the foreign ministers, 

It is a mistake to suppose that there 
are no educated Chinese women. Before 
the end of the first century's. p. we have 
records of 124 eminent women. In the 
great encyclopedia of 1628 volumes, 376 
volumes are devoted to famous women. 
We have also a collection of literary pro- 
ductions in 26 volumes, written wholly by 
Chinese (with a few Coreag) women, in 
which there are 935 compositions. Pan 
Chao, author of one of the four books for 
women, is widely known throughout the 
empire, and it is worthy of note that the 
author of the Trimetrical Classic, a book 
committed to memory by all Chinese boys 
at the beginning of their education, got 
the idea of such a classic from his mo- 
ther’s primer for girls. 

It might be also well to note that while 
infanticide of female children is some- 
what common (while walking on the city 
wall a few days ago I saw the head of 
an infant, the body having been eaten by 
dogs), yet we have an illustrated tract 
against infanticide, in which many stories are related to 
frighten mothers from committing this crime. 

While the Chinese woman is a servant and a slave, she 
cannot as a class be said to be the overworked slave of a 
lazy husband, and would most probably laugh at her more 
progressive American sister if she were to tell her to strike 
for liberty—to work from 8 a.m. till 6 p.., for two, three, 
five, or six dollars per week. Her business is to be the mo- 
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ther of boy children who can support—for support is the 
elixir of the Chinese populace—herself and her husband 
when they grow old. Like the mother of the Gracchi, her 
boys are her jewels. 

That she is not an overworked slave may be seen from 
the very conditions of her life. She has no scrubbing, and 
but little washing and cooking, for their floors are made of 
brick, their clothes are double thick, cotton filled, and 
quilted, and are not washed oftener than once a year, if that 
often, except a single suit of under-clothing, and the poor do 
not have these. They sleep naked, and have no white 
sheets; neither have they table-linen, and their food is all 
cooked in a single pot, unless they are rich, when they have 
a whole retinue of servants. 

Further proof of this may be seen in the fact that she al- 
lows her finger-nails to grow as long as possible, protecting 
them by a silver shield two or three inches long, worn over 
them like a thimble. Her hands, moreover, are the very 
neatest little hands, 
protected as they 
are by her long wide 
sleeves. 

The color of the 
Chinese woman was 
well described by 
one of the school- 
boys when asked to 
name the different 
races and their col- 
ors. He said, ‘‘ The 
Caucasians are 
white, the Africans 
are black, the Ma- 
lays are brown, the 
Americans are red, 
and the Chinese are 
man-color.” There is 
something substan- 
tial-looking about 
the color of the 
Chinese—something 
which makes the 
light hair and ‘blue 
eyes of the foreign- 
er who is thought- 
less enough to be 
photographed with 
them look very 
milk-and-watery. 











Still further 
roof that the 
hinese woman is 
not & labor- bur- 
dened slave we 
find in the cus- 
tom of foot-bind- 
ing. hea- 





thenish attempt to 
improve on God's 
best work of crea- 
tion is said by one 
tradition to have 
begun with P’an 








Fei, a concubine of the Ch'i dynasty, 
501 a.p., and wy another to have be- 
gun with Yas Niang, a beautiful con- 
cubine of the last emperor of the 
Southern T'ang dynasty, 975 a.p., 
whose feet were ‘“‘cramped in the 
semblance of a new moon.” Tra- 
dition also says that it originated with a beautiful princess 
who had club-feet, and by resorting to this method com- 
pletely concealed her deformity. Still another tradition 
says it was resorted to by a crusty husband to keep his wife 
from “fing a-gadding,” and as it worked so well, it was 
resort to by others, until, becoming a fashion, it Was 
adopted by all. Wherever the custom may havc originated, 
it is but little worse than the custom of ladies laciug in civil- 
ized countries, and adds as little in beauty to the person on 
be it is practised. The best evidence attributes it to Yas 
iang. 

The evils of foot-binding—as, indeed, the evils of oats 
that interferes with the natural development of what G 
pronounced good—could not perhaps be exaggerated, but the 
pain connected with it might be, and perhaps has been. 
here is pain, great pain, when the feet are first bound; but 
if we judge from what we see about us every day, namely, 
little girls at play, and little beggar-girls running after us on 
the street begging for a cash—for the beggars bind their 
feet—we are compelled to say that it looks as if the pain con- 
nected with it is not severe. It is perhaps somewhat similar 
to that connected with the straightening of a club-foot; and 
as the bandages are not taken off at night, there is perhaps 
not much more pain suffered from it during a whole lifetime 
than that suffered by our ladies who wear tight shoes. 

While we would 
not ee the 
pains of foot-bind- 
ing, it is only just 
to say that nothing 
can be said in its 
favor. It no doubt 
adds to the woman's 
beauty in the eyes 
of the Chinese, for 
it is an all but uni- 
versal custom, but 
it takes away all 
her grace of move- 
ment and much of 
her usefulness. She 
is compelled to walk 
on her heels, her 
knees being entirely 
stiff. It impairs her 
usefulness especial- 
ly among the coun- 
try people, for she 
helps to plant and 
harvest the grain; 
but as a mother, which is her principal business, it matters 
little whether she can walk or not. Indeed, wealthy ladies 
usually have a woman on each side of them to support them; 
though this is the result of fashion as much as of weakness. 








The following interesting little dialogue took place be- 
tween a soneign ted and a Chinese: 
ign Lady. ** Why, dothe Manchu women not bind their 

feet?” 

Chinese. ‘‘ Tbe Manchu women do not bind their feet.” 

What she said is true. The Manchu women of the present 
ruling dynasty do not bind the feet; and the same emperor 
that forced the queue upon the Chinese—for it is a Manchu 
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and not a Chinese custom—made an effort to destroy the 
custom of foot-binding, but failed, 

The dtess of the Chinese woman varies. It differs from 
the dress of the man for the most part merely in its orna- 
mentation and length, her skirts being shorter than his, ex- 
cept those of the Manchu women. . Many of them wear long 
skirts to cover their large unbound feet. Her trousers are 
wrap neatly about her ankle, and fastened with e band, 
and allow her to wear a long or short coat or skirt, from 
one which only covers the hips to one which reaches to the 
feet. There is but one thing about it in which it needs im- 
provement. The trousers, instead of being supported by 


suspenders from the shoulders, require that a tight girdle be 
tied around the waist. This often has an effect similar to 
that of lacing in civilized countries, and almost as bad. In 
every other respect it is a model of comfort, richness, mod- 
“—; elegance, and stateliness. 

he garments for the most part, especially of the richer 
class, are made of silk, lined with fur in winter, and instead 
of a stiff collar gouging the neck, and stiff cuffs about the 
wrists, the collar is lined with soft fur, while the wide fur- 
lined sleeves protect her delicately shaped hands. 

It is in the highest degree modest. Hanging in graceful 
folds about her, it gives one only a general idea of her 
figure. It is not clumsy; it is dignified, stately. It loses 
the sprightliness of our tightly dressed ladies of the West, 
but not ata cost. The difference is much like that between 


herself, substantial, 
permanent. It is 
not a violation of 
taste by being a 
month behind the 
fashion, nor as bad 
a violation by being 
a month ahead of 
the fashion. There 
are no half-worn- 
out plumes loose at 
one end, nor scan- 
tily clothed birds 
minus one eye, on 
her last year’s bon- 
net. 

Her bonnet is a 
fillet. It is made 
of silk, trimmed 
with ris, and fits 

neatly about her forehead, showing her wealth of smooth 
shining hair. The girls wear small caps, the same as the boys, 
and the Manchu women in winter wear fur hats. These are 
not covers for frowsy heads, for the hair of the Chinese wo- 
man is always well cared for. Her face may be, and often 
is, dirty under the paint, but her hair is always smooth. 

A kind of oil is used in dressing the hair which adds, if 
possible, to its jetty blackness, and it is a common matter to 
see an old woman who, having lost all her hair except a 
little around her forehead and neck, is compelled to stick a 
large plaster, usually black, on the crown of her head to 
fasten her hair to. She often paints her scalp with ink to 
keep her baldness from being noticed. 

rom Chinese art it is difficult to get a correct idea of the 
Chinese features. Their pictures are all made after the 
same pattern. Highly colored eyes cut on the bias, flat 
nose, high cheeks, and in general much after the style of the 
American Indian. Photography, one of the ‘ foreign” Jux- 
uries to which the Chinese take very kindly, enables us to 
et a fair idea of her 

eatures. 

According to ‘‘ for- 
eign” ideas she can- 
not be said to be beau- 
tiful. But beauty is 
a relative term, de- 

nding largely upon 

amiliarity. Not long 
since, when Dr. 
Goodrich, a venera- 
ble hie “- 
was preaching, 

pr man fa the 
audience who was 
giving rapt attention, 
and congratulated 
himself that a good 
impression was bein 
made, when, a frien 
of the listener enter- 
ing the chapel and 
taking a seat beside 
him, remarked, 
“Just look at the 
size of that man’s 
nose!” When some 


substantial. 
is not a flirt, she 
is not flippant, 
very often she is 
not very wise, but she is polite, quiet, dignified. What I 
have just said applies to her when she is not angry. But 
the poet says, 
“ Beware the fury of a patient man.” 

When she has p’i ch’i—that is, when her temper is aroused 
—she is a whirlwind, a storm, a tempest, a very hurricane. 
It rains, it blows, it hails, it freezes, thunder and lightning 
are in her voice and eyes, while a roaring torrent of words 
flows from her ready tongue through her frothing lips, until, 


overcome by her passion, she often sinks to the ground help- 
less, sometimes dead. 

Her jewelry is elaborate, but not unbecoming. The colors 
are peculiarly Chinese, and not beautiful according to ‘‘ for- 
eign ” estimation. But beauty in colors and harmony of 
colors are largely the result of habit; for the Chinese, like 


the negroes of the South, don bright colors, and harmonize 
colors that were never known to “go together” under a 
——— forta of government. 

er jewelry is made of silver, and of such a shape as to 
make it convenient for an ear-pick, or for scratching the 
head without mussing the hair. Her head is a nursery of 


artificial bright-colored flowers, not often seen outside of 
Italy. The Manchu woman binds her hair with a bright 
a three-eighth-inch cord, and wears as many other 

ifferent colors, from black and dark purple to yellow and 
light lavender, as she has separate garments. In her dress, 
as in all things else, she is the opposite of her antipodal 
sisters. Each under-skirt is a little longer than its outside 
neighbor; and when bereft of a friend, she wears white in- 
stead of black, even to her hair-cord and shoes. 

The Chinese girl marries. This usually occurs in her 
teens. She may never have seen her betrothed, nor he her. 
The young man or his parents arrange with a perso n called 
“Boe go-bet ween,” whose. business it is to make matches, to 
arrange with the parents of the girl. If the young man is 


curious to see her, he may, by privately paying the ‘ go- 


between ” something, get him to make some arrangements by 
which he can stand on the street corner and see her go by 
inacart. But if the lady is very homely, the “ go-between” 
may reveal the plot to the parents, and induce them to pay 
him something for sending some fair lady in her place. 
Until she is fourteen years of age the front of her head is 
shaved like a man’s; until she is married her hair is allowed 
to hang down her back in a braid. A few days before her 
marriage she learns to ‘‘ put it up,” and on her wedding day 
she plucks all the front hair to give her forehead a high, 
square appearance. On this day she comes to the home of 
her husband in a red chair, takes her seat on the kang (stone 


bed), and patiently bears all the criticism that the old wo- 
men, who have suffered the same treatment, have a mind to 
heap upon her. 

Sometimes she is sold as a slave, an actress, or a harlot. I 
am told that there are thousands of this kind of slaves in 
Peking. Boys in the same way are sold as actors. Let not 
my readers say, ‘‘ Poor heathen!” because some of the most 
infamous trafficking that has been done in Chinese girls 
has been and is still being done in Shanghai by foreigners. 

There are two classes of women who, the Chinese think, 
ought not to marry—widows and women past forty-five 
— For a widow who has sons old enough to support 
ner to marry they consider neither becoming nor proper. 
Why,” r asked me, ‘* 


should she marry? She 
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(Continued from page 1067.) 


Tom. A temperance play, Aunt Theodosia, for the benefit 
of the Hoopee Indians 

Dolly. Colonel Suooks will explain. Come, Tom. Ex- 
cuse us just a minute, [ Bxit, C., with Tom. 

Col. 8. This is a long-anticipated pleasure, ma'am. 

Miss 8. (sits L. of table). Has Thomas spoken of me? 

Col. 8. He constantly talks of you. [ Sita, C, 

Mias 5. And have you known him long, Colonel? 

Col. 8. Long! Why, my earliest recoilections—at least, 
his earliest recollection was of me. His father was my com- 
rade We were at Malvern Hill, Sumter, Chickam wuge 
fighting side byside. The night he fell, he said to me (fakes 
out handkerchief ), “ Peyton, if 1 fall, look out for my wife 
and child.” And I have—lI have. 


[Dabs his eyes with handkerchief. Sighs. 
Mise 8S. My brother-in-law, Gussy Pallo, said that! Why, 
he blew off three fingers to escape the draft! He said it 


was an accident, But it wasn’t. And he lived and died a 
grocer. 

Col. 8. I referred to Mrs, Dallo’s father. 
man! 

Miss 8. Dallo! You mean Pallo. 

Col, 8S. That’s so like me, always making mistakes, Al- 
ways have twisted names since 1 got a ball in my brain at 
the battle of Chickamauga. 

Miss 8. In your brain! How ever did they extract it? 

Col. 8S. They did not, ma'am. It is in the left lobe yet. 
And still my ungrateful country refuses me a pension, Um! 
ali! Delightful apartment, is it not? 

Miss 8. Very. But, Colonel Snooks, you are an old friend 
of my nephew; can you tell me why all the linen and 
books are marked Cubberly Jackson? I do not ask from 
curiosity; I only want to know. 

Col. S. Just so. Well, it is because—um—er—they are 
not 

Miss S. I will show you. 


Ah, there was a 


Excuse me an instant. 
[ Goes off, L. 

Col. S. (walking about). I have made a good impression. 
I wish she wouldn't floor me with her curiosity. Gad! 
Why not tell ber the trath—not just now, but later? Show 
up her humbug of a nephew; offer my services; pave the 
way for an ardent courtship. Tl do it. Ab, ba! the old 
soldier hus fallen on his feet again! 

Miss 8. (re-enters, carrying a pile of towels). Now, Colonel 
Svooks, oblige me by reading these 

Col. 8. (reading as she gives him towels). “ D. Cubberly Jack- 
son, 16;’ *‘D. Cubberly Jackson, 4.” Bless my soul! 

[ Places towels on table. 

Miss 8. How do you explain this, Colonel? 

Col. 8. Um, ah! Cubberly Jackson—where have I heard 
the name? Ah, I have it! They were here before your 
nephew, and the Mallos bought them out. 

Miss 8. Palio, Colonel? 

Col. 8. Palio. 

Mies S. And the marking? 

Col. 8. Was done in the ink which is like your charming 
self. (Bows.) Ah, my dear, dear madam, the impression you 
Lave made on my heart is indelible— 

Mias 8. Oli, Colonel Snooks! 

Col. 8. Indelible, 1 assure you. Iwas prepared to find in 
you a rare character, but not such an embodiment of severe 
and classical dignity. I am a grizzled old soldier, madam, 
aud speak as I feel [ Takes her hand. 

Miss 8S. You flatter me. Ah, Colonel, at my age— 

Col. 8. Nay, my dear Miss Slatter, do not say you are too 
young for an old veteran to admire. 


Miss 8. Too young! [Smiles delightedly. 


Harvey Jenks appears in D. OC. in evening clothes. Wears 
small beard. 
Col. 8. (kneeling). Miss Slatter—Theodosia! Tell me I 


may— 

Harvey (coming down). Ahem! Beg pardon! 

Col. 8. (springing up). Damu! 

Miss 8. Oh! [Goes to R.; Col., L.; Harvey, C. 

Harvey. 1 am so intimate with my friends the Cubberly 
Jacksons that I never ring tie bell; hence my intrusion. 
But where are they? 

Miss 8. Where are who? 

Harvey. The Cubberly Jacksons. 

Miss 8S. 1 do not know. My nephew, Thomas Pallo, 
counsellor at law, lives here. 

Col. 8. Possibly they are on the floor above. 
will spring my mine before I am ready. 

Harcey. This is odd. I am Cruger Brock, one of Mr. 
Jackson's oldest friends, and he invited me to dine here with 
him to-night. 

Mise S. You must be crazy 

Col. 8. Or intoxicated 

Harvey. I am neither. 
is I find you here? 

Miss 8. 1 am visiting my nephew. 

Col. 8S. And I am visiting mine. 
was 2 mistake! 

Harvey. Well, vy Jove! This is the coolest thing I ever 
saw! (Laughs ) Very good, my friends. But you have 
struck the wrong man. This flat belongs to the Cubberly 
Jacksons. I took tea with them yesterday ere. 

[Sits by the table. 

Miss S. Nonsense! My nephew has lived here two years. 

Harvey. Oh, how absurd! 

Col. 8. Sir, you are an impostor! 

Harvey. Sir, you are another! 

Miss 8. Colonel Snooks, you are an old soldier; knock this 
man down! 

Col. 8. I cannot infringe on my young friend Gallo’s 
privilege, madam; he is host. [Goes up. 

Miss 8. Then bring him. | Follows. 

Harvey. By ail means. 

Mixa 5S. Thomas! Thomas! [ Bait, C, calling. 

Col. 8. (in D. C., shakes his fiat). Now, sir! 

Harvey (springing up). Well, sir! 

Gol. 8. Thomas! Tom! [ Brit, C., calling. 

Harvey (coming down). Wonder who the old fellow is. 
The old lady is of course the wealthy aunt who is to lend 
the money, if she does not find out the truth. I am afraid 
I shall have to open her eyes. (Looks at himself in glass.) 
Rather neat. Whether or no Dolly recognizes me, she must 
admit I can look swell. 

Tom (outside). 1'1\ settle him. 

Harvey. Now for it. [Stands by fire, facing D. C. 

Miss 8. (re-entering). Now, young man, you will see the 
real owner of this flat. Comes to L. F. 

Col. 8. (following her). Yes, sir, you will, though I doubt if 
you like it. Hurry up, Rallo—! mean Pallo. 


(Aside.) He 


Perhaps you will explain how it 


At least— Gad! that 


(Tom and Dolly rush in, C. Both are wildly dishevelled ; 





Tom, wearing a towel for an apron, 
adorned wif’ sre 9 tha 


come down front. 

Tom. What is ail this row about? 

Col. 8. (pointing to Harvey), This fellow— 
dickens have you been up to? 

Tom. Moukeying with that confounded range. 
about this fellow? 

Miss 8S. He says the Cubberly Jacksons live bere. 
ig, 8S. And refuses to leave till he sees the owner of the 

t. 

Tom (advancing to Harvey). Well, sir, you see him now. 

Harvey. So you are the gentleman of the house. You 
don’t look it, [Bursts out laughing. 

Tom. Never mind my looks. Who are you? 

Harvey. Cruger Brock, a friend of the Cubberly Jacksons. 
Come, now; I know you very well. (Looks at Miss Slatter.) 
You are Tom Pallo, the actor; that is Miss Dene, your wife; 
aud | pass your real home on Seventh Avenue very often; it 
is over a bakery. 

Miss 8. What does he mean? 

Dolly. Mean? The man is a humbug. (Zo,Tom.) It’s 
Harvey. Back me up. (Very lowd.) Don't you see his 
beard is false? Hea gentleman? Stuff! : 

Tom. He a friend of the Cubberly Jacksons! Bosh! 

Dolly, See his hangdog air. (Aside toTom.) Keep it up. 

Tom, Sneak-thief is written on every line of his face. 

Miss 8. So it is. 

Dolly. And bunco-steerer all over his figure. 

Harvey (who has been turning from one to the other), Acting 
is your trade, Mr. Pallo— 

Miss 8S. Ah! 

Col. 8. ’S-s-h! [ Whispers to her. 

Harvey. 80 1 am not at all surprised at your maintaining 
your part. 1 always admire your acting. 

Tom. Do you? Well, then, I'll show you a specimen of 
my bouncing if you do not leave. 

Harvey. 1 am going. You are an amazingly cool hand, 
but I advise you to leave before the Cubberly Jacksons re- 


What the 
What 


turn. [ Goes up. 
Dolly. Isn't he cool? 
Tom. Good-day, Mr, Cruger Brock-Jenks. [Laughs. 
Harvey (in D. C.). What? 
Dolly. Give our love to your friends. [Laughs. 


Harvey. 1 will see you again. 

[Hzit,C. Dolly sits by the table, face in hands. 

Tom (to Miss 8.). My dear aunt! 

Miss 8. Do not speak to me. [Turns her back. 

Col. S. (bringing Tom to front). Leave her to me; nerves 
shaken; temper upset. You fetch the tea; I'll smooth her 
down. 

Tom (shaking hands). You are a friend, Colonel. 

Col. S. Not abit of it. Take yourself off. 

[ Winks. 

Tom (going to Dolly). Crying, Dolly? 

Dolly. Crying! (Jumps up.) Oh, Tom! Oh! Ah! Ha! 
ha! ha! It wassofunny! Did you see his face? Ob, Tom 

Tom, Wasn't it rich? (7o Miss 8.) She’s a bit hysterical. 
(Puts his arm about her.) Come, Dolly. 

Doily. 1 shall die. [ They retire up. 

Tom. Die down-stairs. [ They go off, C.; are heard laughing, 

Miss 8. Now, Colonel Snooks, kindly explain. [ Sits, C, 

Col. S. Be calm. Iam here to protect you. (Slaps his chest.) 
I stand between you and a horde—at ase two mercenary 
plunderers. 

Miss 8. Plunderers! 

Col. 8S. You are being deceived, madam. (Sits byfer.) All 
that intruding fellow said is true. This apartmert belongs 
to my nephew, Cubberly Jackson, who lent it to your néph- 
ew to help him in his nefarious scheme. 

Miss S. And he is an actor? 

Col. 8. He is. 

Miss S. (starting up). Think of the disgrace to our family! 
A Pallo on the stage! Five generations of grocers before 
that wretched boy. 

Col. 8. The profession is reputable enough. What I look 
at is the crawling ingratitude to you. 

Miss 8. 1 don't believe it. Thomas always said he was a 
lawyer. [ Walks about. 

Col, 8. (following). 1 will take you to the theatre to-night 
and let you see your deceitful young vipers at their work. 

» Miss S. 1 go toa theatre! Never! 

Col. 8. (persuasively). As a matter of principle. 

Miss 8. Should you call it that? 

Col. 8. Certainly. It is a duty you owe—yourself. 

Miss 8S. Then | will go. Lalways did want to see a theatre. 

Col. 8. Another point. Why not pay your tricky young 
relatives in their own coin? Steal away now without avy 
explanations. I will escort you to a hotel. 

Miss S. 1 must not impose on your courtesy. 

Col. 8. Madam, without hyperbole, it is a joy to serve you. 
I have gone through life searching for a woman I could 
adore. Now, when I am an old fellow marching along be- 
tween the dead walls of the past; you dawn upon me like a 
vision of hope 

Miss 8S. Oh, Colonel, at my age! [ Simpers. 

Col. 8. ‘‘ Age cannot wither nor custom stale your in- 
finite varieties.” What are forty years? 

Miss 8. (delighted). Forty years! Oh, Colonel! 

Col. 8. The good woman, like wine, mellows with age— 
mellows, ma’ain, mellows. But we delay. Put on your 
bonnet, and accept my protection. 

Miss 8. Colonel! Sovoks, I will. Take me to a hotel, and 
to-morrow I will start for Georgia, trusting the balmy air 
will restore my shattered nerves. 

Col, 8. Georgia! What part? 

Miss 8. Nick-a-Jagh 

Col. 8S. My own destination. 

Miss S. Delightfal! (@oméedoor,L.) One little moment, 
Colonel. Kisses her hand. Berit. 

Col. S. The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, and the 
old soldier has fallen on his feet again. But I must get her 
away from her mercenary family. ee one cent of her 
money they must pass over my dead body. Brit, R. 

Miss S. (veentaxa, L.,in bonnet, carrying bag). Colonel! Ah, 
the dear man ig putting on his coat. How noble, how dis- 
interested he is! (Takes paper from bag; sits,C.) Just one 
line of scathing farewell, and I have done with my unworthy 
nephew. (Writes, folds paper, lays it on table.) And Il am go- 
ing to see a real theatre at last! 

lol. 8. (re-enters, carrying valise). Hush! 

Miss 8. (starting up). Is there any new danger? 

Col. 8. No; but we must be cautious. 

Miss 8. What should I do without you, Colonel Snooks? 

Col. 8. I do not know, ma’am. You are in a frightful 
situation, but I will protect you. 
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Goes to Miss 8. 





Jront). Where are they? 
‘om tray on table, fans himself with P). Per- 
haps they are taking forty winks. ws a of table. 
Dolly (puts kettle on hearth). Knock on the Colonel's door, 
ped (Goes to door, L., knocks.) Aunt Theodosia, tea is 
served. 


Tom (knocking at door, R.). Colonel Snooks, tea is ready. 

f hk knock several times, then open door i in. 
Dolly. Gone! [Comes down, 
Yom. Where? nee her. 

Dolly. Oh, Tom, do you suppose Aunt Theod caught 
on to Harvey's meaning? 

Tom. No; she was too excited. Besides, the Colonel would 
throw her off the scent. 

Dolly. Of course it is all right, but I am so nervous. 

Tom (aking her to table). We will calm ourselves with tea. 

[Sits R. of table. 

Dolly (sitting L. of table). It certainly must not»be wasted, 
after all our neon 3 Pours tea. 

_ I say, ly, where do you suppose the old pedple 
are 

Dolly. 1 presume they are sight-seeing. That dear old 
Colonel knew we'd like a little vacation. 


Tom. He is the jolliest old chap! 
take it out of Harvey. 
an overcoat thief! 


Hands Tom cup of tea. 
say, Dolly, we must 
Guy him; tell him we took him for 


Dolly. Trust me to get even. [ Bell rings. 
Tom (jumping up). ‘There they are. [ Goes to door, U. 
Dolly. Hurry, Tom! 

[Aises, and crosses to L. F. Tom opens door. Cubberly 


Jacksons appear. 

Tom. The dickeus! 

Dolly. What has brought you back? 

Tom, Come in, 

Cub. No, no! 

Dora. Where is your aunt? 

Dolly. Gone to walk with your uncle. 

Dora and Cub. (coming down). What! 

Tom. Colonel Snooks has taken Miss Slatter for a walk. 

Dora. There, Cubberly! [Sits R. af table. 

Cub. I know. | Sits L. of table. 

Tom. But why are you here, Dora? 

Dora. We were suowed up two miles out. Dined on 
lemon drops. Such fun! All the crowd was there. At 
five o’clock they dug us out, and we are all €oming to see 
you in Old Lummuz to-night. 

Tom. Oh, how very nice! 
flat? 

Dolly. Of course. 

Cub, Not at all, 
wick to-night. 

Dora. 1 only want a gown, and then we will fly. 

Jom. You are uncommonly kind. 

Dolly. Angelic. And the scheme is working et pe 
Poor Aunt Theodosia is quite in the dark. I wish you could 
see her. [Going to table. 

Tom. Here is her photograph. : 

Dolly. It doesn’t do her any justice. You must hear her 
say “* Thomas ” to appreciate her. 

Tom (takes up photograph and letter). Here she is. (Gives 
picture to Dora, Comes down L. F.) What the deuce is this? 
(Opens letter. Reads.) By Jove! 

Cub. and Dora (rising, come down R.). What is it?, 

Dolly (running to him). Tom! What is it? 

Tom. Our usual luck! Listen. (Reads.) ‘‘I know all. 
Colonel Snooks bas kindly opened my eyes to the truth—” 

Dolly. The old snake in the grass! 

Cub. and Dora, Our uncle! 

Tom (reading). ** I leave here, escorted by the dear Colonel, 
whose gallantry and disinterested integrity I cannot praise 
enou ’ 


Um! Then you will waut your 


Dora and I will put up at the Bruns- 


ly. Wretch! That hateful old Colonel! 
Dora. Your uncle, Cubberly! 

Tom. That settles the play. No five hundred dollars 
now. 

Jub, I don’t know about that. 

Tom. 1do. Come, Dolly; we are due at the theatre, 

Dora. Oh, you must not go. (Goes to Tom.) Cubberly, 
you were about to say something. 

Dolly. Well, we're awfully obliged for the flat, but 1 do 
think you should have told us about your uncle, Mr. Jack- 
son. [Joins Tom and Dora. 

Tom, Dolly, and Dora (reproachfully). Your uncle! 

Cub. Great Scott! I disown him. He always was a bad 
lot. And—I—I— Look here,Tom! I—er—er—don't you 
know— Hang it! 

Dora, Do hurry, Cubberly! 


Cub. Well, the point is here; if you want -mecod im don’t 
you know, I’ll— hy, look here— Oh, confound it! T’ll— 

All, Well? 

Cub, I'l be your backer. 


All, You will? 

Cub. Certainiy. 

Dora (rushing to kim). Cubberly, you are such a dear boy! 

{ kmbraces him. 

Tom. By Jove, old man, this is what I call friendship! 
(Goes to him; shakes hands.) Vil— Dolly, why don’t you 
say something? 

Dolly (going to Oubberly, shakes other hand). Mr. Jackson, 
you're just — splendid! Tom and I can never forget 
your noble, fee agp conduct. 

Cub. That’s all right; say no more about it. And now 
you must stop and dine with us. We'll have early dinner. 

Dora, Of course. 

Dolly. 1 faney you can’t have early dinner, or any dinner. 

Cub. and Dora, Why? 

ae in door, C., arms full of bundles, hat on 


owe 
Tom (pointing to her). That's why. 
Dora (severely). Parker, where Seve you been? 
Parker, Higgins's. 
Cub. (pointing to hat), Why, Parker! 
Parker (coming down). Great Heavings! I’ve got her hat on! 
[Falls on knees, C.; bundles drop in all directi clasps 
her hands, Cubberly, tu 
did you get that hat?” 
Parker. Dora, 


Quick CurTarN. 




















THE LESSON OF THE GIVER. 


IOVANNI, one morning this week—Giovanni the image- 
vender, him you see always with his basket of Venuses, 
Dianas, and saints strapped from his , lounging 
sometimes on a Broadway corner, and perched on 
old tombstones there where the elevated railroad sweeps by 
the narrow lar patch of a longnegiected graveyard 
fenced in from the Bowery—Giovanni, one morning this 
week, arrived with an offering under his arm. The ng 
was some two by three feet square, and weighed some sixty 
pounds or more. Uncovered, it proved to be a head in wet 
clay, life size—a head of the lady of the house, one that 
Giovanni had engaged a young Italian workman, who had 
never seen her, to make from a newspaper rait in his 
Giovanni's delight as he — his gift with 
f-frozen fingers, having come from Water Street before 
eight in the morning—Giovanni's delight was beautiful to 
behold. In broken English he explained it was to be put in 
plaster, and could be put in bronze; that “ he no sell it” on 
the street, because “ he” (the lady), ‘‘he my fr’en’.” There- 
upon Giovanni looked -about the walls for a place to hang 
the plaster in some day. 

The conflict in the lady’s mind is not ng to describe. 

were the workings of every sensibility in her by this 
proof of a lovely devotion from one she had once befriended ; 
there was the irresistible sp to her sense of humor in it 
all, and there was the cry of a wounded vanity—for anything 
more painful to look upon than the head could not easily be 
imagined. Yet what was to be done with the gift? hat 
is to be done, indeed, with half the gifts thrust on us? 

There.is Sarah, for instance, good old faithful black Sarah, 
with a carpet in her p ion, a great white carpet covered 
with wreaths of variegated flowers, left her by some long- 
ago mistress. Sarah watches with solicitude the growing 
hole in the writer’s study carpet, and offers her own gor- 
geous relic as a substitute. 

Nothing but the sudden return of the writer one day pre- 
vented this carpet going down among all the delicate yellows 
and greens of her favorite room. Doubts as to its see 
now that her protests have been unavailing, are met with, 
** Matchin’! dey ain’t a color in de room, eben in yer books, 
yer can't find in dat carpet.” The writer, who could hug 
old Sarah for her noble impulse, dare not leave her alone in 
the house, fearing to be made a victim of her generosity. 

For no one can do with a carpet as two old ladies of 
Hartford once did with a pie some new servant had made 
them—a marvellous pie, a composite conglomerate, wide, 
deep, trimmed with ruffles of dough, and bulging with the 
indescribable. In the dead of night these two dear soft- 
checked gentle old maids got up, tripped softly down stairs, 
and lighting a lantern, opened the kitchen door; then they 
dug a hole fs the garden, and buried the piedeepinit. No, 
nothing like this could be done with a carpet; once down, 
it must stay so, just as those impossible caps, those great 
structures of tulle and ribbons meant for dowagers in cari- 
cature, which the good parishioner sends the minister’s wife, 
must sometimes be seen covering her gentle face, as she 
smiles her thanks to well-meant kindness. 

And who does not know the agony of a tidy, just the thin 
for one’s special chair, or of some dish to an invalid whic 
the giver brings and watches for one to eat, or of a bad en- 
graving sent a connoisseur, or of a dress your child cries 
over before she puts on? We all know these; but certainly 
the word to be said is not that one which shall decry the 
value or the beauty of a spirit which in each case prompted 
the token. But the beauty of a spirit in gift-giving, like 
that of ideals in art, does not always find perfection in ex- 
pression. The word to be said, indeed, is for the giver, and 
contains a Jesson for him. For whatever the obligations the 
receiver of gifts should recognize for himself, the giver of 
them should impose none with his token. Herein lies the 
lesson for him. No one can purchase or expect to purchase 
anything with a gift, even the satisfaction of himself, least 
of all the obligation of another, even the obligation of ac- 
ceptance or of use. Most of us, however, like to hold our 
two hands out as we give—one to carry the offering, and the 
other to mark a little credit sign—a credit sign which one 
day we will rivet into a bond. And perhaps the old com- 
mand of not letting one’s right hand know what one’s left 
hand doeth may have reference to various demands which 
that same right hand makes now and then. 

So, surely, if one loves enough to give at all, one must love 
enough to lagwe the other free. If the giver’s taste or in- 
clination is hot that of the one who receives, learn the lesson 
in that. But make no judgments, even, of gratitude. You 
can never measure it. Moreover, the gratitude one does not 
see may bear one richer, fuller fruit than the gratitude of 
many words, or that of a martyred amiability in ~~ what 
we never wanted to receive. L. H. F. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
{From Over Own Corresronpenrt.] 


5 pee King is dead! Long live the King!” are phrases to be 
easily paralleled in this Washington, where the adminis- 
tration is always right, socially. ‘It is a quick change of 
administration when the Washington citizen cannot keep 
pace with it,” said Mrs. Harrison, four years ago, amused in 
some instances, and —s dazed in others, when assurances 
of devotion, loyalty, and Republican leanings came to her 
from those who had been loudest singers in the Cleveland 
choir. Mrs. Harrison had lived too long in Washington not 
to know something of the ways of its world, and was versed 
in human nature, but these hasty conversions were matter 
of amazement to her for many months before and after the 
inauguration. 

A little of the seme spirit was evident this last spring at 
the time of the Minneapolis Convention, when some of the 
most aggressive and insistent of the Blaine admirers turned 
around between luncheon time and the dinner hour, berated 
their former idol in unmeasured terms, and were first among 
congratulators at the White House. The same _ politico- 
social gymnastics are again in progress on a larger and more 
serious scale,and by March there will be few but Democrats 
to be met in any unofficial drawing-room. And should the 
fortunes of war change at the end of the next four years, 
the gay world will come around with the same agility, and 
say, sweetly, once more: ‘‘ Of course we could not fight po- 
litical battles in society, nor wage social war with an pe mak 
tration, sc we just kept the peace. But now we are so glad 
that our own have come in again!” And any one whose ex- 

rience has covered these last eight years in Washington 
0 seen and heard many amusing things. In those earlier 
times when political parties held the power for even a quar- 
ter of a century without change, the talent for rapid trans- 





was untried; but these modern whirligigs of 
a ears are fast it to ection. 

families so late in Wash and gave 

it a social life into , have been as late in return- 

ing. The notes of sadness and of change are in the air, and 

with all its emptiness, its time-serving, and favor. ig, 
society does sincerel the death rs. 


doors wide, and with a more hospitality than it-had 
vedline heer “Hy her enssllies 


’ never verself long 
enough to recover from the cold that began in the holiday 
weeks. She presided at every entertainment, was present at 
every function, and did not yield until that last week of 
Lent, when exhausted nature forced her to a halt, and her 
quick decline began. Always sensitive to newspaper 
ment, and desirous of avoiding publicity, she insisted that 
her ailments and illness should not be matters of news, and 
few of even her nearest friends suspected a ogg Pong the 
nervous prostration until late in the summer. Mrs. Har- 
rison never rested nor recovered from that most enthusiastic 
and wearing campaign of four years ago. She came’ to 
Washington worn with its exactions, and for three more 
years never spared nor rested herself foraday. More trying 
than the fatigues and incessant demands of the position were 
the brutal newspaper attacks upon her, her children, and 
her grandchildrer. These wore upon and troubled her to 
@ degree that they should not have done, and to a conscien- 
tous, sensitive, and high-minded woman all this abuse, ridi- 
cule, and malicious invention were as so many actual stabs. 
She quivered under it in real physical pain, and it was im- 
possible to spare her such hurts. The most malicious and 
absurd stories, printed in small and far-away Democratic 
newspapers, were cut out and mailed to her, and more im- 
portant papers near at hand made war upon the party by 
most infamous attacks upon Mrs: Harrison and her children 
—a class of non-combatants that most barbarians respect in 
time of war. There are some editors who should justly fear 
the dark or an hour alone with their consciences. As Presi 
dent Arthur was stabbed to death by the newspapers, so was 
Mrs. Harrison, and all friendly exhortations to pay no atten- 
tion to printed things were as useless in the one case as in 
the other. Both brooded, and could not put such things 
aside, and the kindly, sensitive woman’s soul, beaten, bruised, 
and crushed, could not long sustain the burden of such insult 
and injury. 

The White House, where the most beautiful family life 
reigned, is now a home of sorrow, and political disasters are 
secondary and of little weight beside the greater loss. The 
President has changed visibly, and his.face tells of the grief 
deeper than words, of the intense feeling which his quiet 
manner so well conceals. His daughter and daughter-in- 
law, with their children, comprise his little family now, and 
the two nieces are much with them. The President contin- 
ues his official and routine duties with exactness and with- 
out change, but all social life is ended. The White House 
will be closed on New-Year’s day, and there will not be any 
entertainments at the mansion this winter. Through the 
Vice-President’s family and the cabinet families the admin- 
istration will do its social duty to the end, but the President 
himself will not take part in any functions. The Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Foster have already begun a series of in- 
formal evening receptions, as had been the custom of many 
administrations, until the tragic deaths of Secretary Bayard’s 
wife and daughter, and of Secretary Blaine’s son and daugh- 
ter, in the first winter of these two administrations, closed the 
officia] houses where the diplomatic circle was supposed to 
assemble. The foreign set have been socially at sea these 
seven years, with the British Legation as chief headquar- 
ters, under the gracious rule of the Misses West while 
Secretary Bayard’s family were in retirement, and of Lady 
Pauncefote during the winters of Secretary Blaine’s be- 
reavements. Mrs. Foster, who has been so long in diplo- 
matic life, and enjoyed the favor of three foreign courts, is 
resuming the pleasant salon which Mrs. Frelinghuysen and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish held as part of their duties, and made 
so pleasant a feature for the members of the diplomatic 
corps. Invitations are verbal and informal, and different 
ones are bidden to meet the diplomats each week. ‘The Fos- 
ters, who were such admirable entertainers in their years of 
residence here as private citizens, know how to most per- 
fectly combine the many elements of a gg to 
secure a brilliant and changing company each week rs 
Morton will soon inaugurate her hhospitalities for the winter, 
and while absent from her home her débutante daughter 
faces the Vice-President at his informal dinners, and grace- 
fully presides as bostess of the mansion. 

The legitimate season will be but a short one at best this 
year, as Ash-Wednesday falls on February 15th, and the 
débutantes who are being brought out this month have a 
busy time before them. nt is less and less observed each 
year, and with the inauguration festivities coming in its third 
week, little heed will be paid the penitential season this time. 
Preparations for the inauguration have already begun, but 
friction ard want of harmony among those bovieg e cere- 
monies in charge have prevented the definite announcement 
of their plans. It has been suggested that the inauguration 
ball be given up anda vomninnte concert substituted, but the 
idea is combated by all the old-timers, to whom the ball is the 
crowning event of the inaugural day. None of the t 
holidays fall right this year, and with Christmas and New 
Year’s both coming on Sunday, it is rather too much to have 
the 4th of March fall on Saturday. The inauguration ball 
is always at its height at midnight, after the Presidential 

ty has withdrawn, and it lasts until well toward sunrise. 
f the ball is held at all, some one must play the legislative 
trick of turning back the clock hands, or else shut his eyes 
to the dancing and feasting in the early hours of the Sab- 
bath. It would not seem quite consistent for the govern- 
ment and people who close the World’s Fair on Sundays 
to hold official revel in a public building at the national cap- 
ital during any part of the Sabbath day. Hence the dilem- 
ma in which the committee finds itself. Nor is the trium- 
phant —— to be satisfied with any such small and 
second-rate social celebration of the inauguration as a prom- 
enade concert. Promenade concerts have always been a de- 
vice for the 5th of March, when the committee derived a 
last bit of profit from the expensively decorated hall, and let 
the multitude see where the upper ten thousand had taken 
their pleasures the night before. 

Notes of the inauguration are heard each day in the ac- 
commodations that are being secured for the visiting clubs, 
associations, and troops; and éven furnished houses are 
being engaged at fabulous prices for the inaugural week. 
The recent celebration of the Grand Army of the Republic 
has given the Washington citizens new ideas for managin 
crowds and arranging processions and illuminations, an 
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more success than it was ra) yan Much 
more interest attaches to Mr 8 g to the 
White House this time than before. He does not come 
pecrcoyt copanor apie pb ete line legge lacion 
as to the social side of his administration. W. y 
and a wide social experience, Mrs. Cleveland is ex to 
her first stay at hite 


= more for society than d 
of fol stg baw cautious and conservative course chosen by 


gen ; restricting her- 
self to the few families nearest her officially. It is not ex- 
pected Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson will exactly fill the 
ey socially which the Vice-President and Mrs. Morton 
ave mate, as neither their means, tastes, nor experience 
are in the same line and It would be an ordeal for 
any woman to follow Mrs. Morton socially were she possessed 
of equal means with which to maintain the position, and 
Mrs. Stevenson is not envied even by those of ber own po- 
litical faith. While Mr. Stevenson was here in Congress, 
and again while Assistant Postmaster-General, he and his 
wife made many friends, who look forward to their return. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s sweetness, simplicity, and good sense will 
always retain her these friends, and win her more, and the 
traditions and duties of the Vice.Presidential home will be 
safe in her hands; but the state and quiet splendor whieh 
the New York millionaire was able to command for himself 
are not to be secured by the salary which economical Con- 
gresses consider commensurate with the position. . 
Society is as much racked over the com ion of Mr. 
Cleveland’s new cabinet as the politicians. Half the discus- 
sion around afternoon tea tables resolves itself into the one 
question whether Mr. and Mrs. Whitney will return, and ove 
hears most oracular and decisive statements on that me 
propped by what Mrs. Whitney or some near friend of hers 
has said about living in Washington. If the ex-Secretary 
again becomes a cabinet adviser, one can very nearly fore- 
cast the next four years for society. Mrs. Whitney will en- 
fertain as she did before, and the other cabinet families will 
leave it to her without a contest, but the element of uncer- 
tainty lies in whether Mrs. Cleveland will live as quietly as 
before, and whether the White House will not be the active- 
ly ruling and leading force socially. Like the most zealous 
of tariff reformers, society wil] have to wait a good year to 
see the results of changed rule; but meanwhile prophets are 
many, guessing is cheap, and talk eternal. . RB. 


TO A STOLEN PORTRAIT. 


AS you gaze from my library table, 
"Mid manuscripts, letters, and books, 
"Tis easy to see you're unable 
To regulate all of your looks; 


For could you suspect my transgression— 
That I stole you, and had you up here— 
I’m morally sure the expression 
You’d wear would be shocked and severe. 


Yet why should you feel it a dut 
To frown where your presence enthralls; 
Where the radiant charm of your beauty 
Sheds grace round my bachelor walls; 


Where my pen droops o’er l’envoys and proems, 
And my eyes stray from Gibbon and Grote 
To study your eyes, and dream ms 
Unwrit save in cloud-lands remote? 


As well might some goddess ungracious 
Begrudge to a votary’s shrine 

Her image, as thou deem audacious 
The homage I offer to thine. 


But should Madame Grundy’s dictation 
Outweigh a bohemian’s plea, 

And sentence of prompt confiscation 
Be ruthlessly passed upon me, 


Pray what if, on closer inspection, 
This picture with which I must part 
Should prove to be but the reflection 
Of one that is graved on my heart? 
DUFFIELD OsBORNE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


1813.—Get ribbed wool called wool bengaline for fall sleeves, vest, and 
revers of the black woo! armure dress. 

New Enotaxp.—You would do well to wr'c until February before 
making naineook gowns, At present the best model is a straight skirt 
four to five yards wide gathered to a belted waist made with bretelles, 
and large drooping sieeves of embroidery. For the ginghams use a sim- 
ilar design, with a collarette and wide girdle of embroidered white nain- 
sook. Piqué dresses are quite as warm as crépons or other thin woollens, 
but have not the advantage of being useful all the year round, hence the 
woollens are preferable. A round waist with jacket front opening over 
a shirt or gathered vest of surah is pretty for a white wool dress; then 
have a stock and girdle of the surah. Gore the skirt, with pipings of 
surah in the seams. If taffeta silk petticoats wear out too quickly, ase 
repped silk or else lustrous alpaca. 

Mrs. K.—A short back of full breadths lying about four inches on the 
floor, rounded at the foot, and sewed on in French gathers, will be pretty 
for your crépe de Chine skirt. You will find pretty models for evening 
dresses in this number of the Bazar. 

Puzaizen.—The cape you mention made of cloth, velvet, or fur, is an 
exceedingly comfortable garmeut for an elderly lady, and especially con- 
venient because so easily put on and off, 

Aw Onn Scxsoniwen.—The cloth skirt, if not too heavy for summer 
wear, should have a shirt waist of surah or foulard, either of a light or 
dark color, made very eimply with a belt and a deep collarette. The 
redingote will need larger sleeves, which may be of silk or bengaline. 
The black fabric is very pretty, and need not be altered in the waist or 
skirt. Repped silk sleeves will renew it sufficiently, and it will do to 
alternate with the other dress on your many trips to the fatr next sum- 
mer. Would it not be well to wait until spring before making the al- 
terations ? 

Lovier.—Get either black wool crépon or lustreless peau de sole for a 
diwner dress. As you are wearing mourning without crape, use chiffon 
for trimming it, and have jet spangles added to the puffed sleeves, gircile, 
and stock collar. A round waist, large sleeves, and demi-trained skirt 
with full back will suit you. 

E. E. W.—The Empire design given on page 901 of Bazar No. 45 will 
be pretty for a silk dress for a girl of fourteen. By way of trimming 
have puffed velvet sleeves and a girdle, and gather lace around the top to 
fall out over the sleeves. 

Mus. P. J. MoN.—Any pretty bit of your own handiwork will give 
pleasure to your rich friend. A shawl or cape prettily crocheted would 
be a suitable gift. We bave not the lace pattern you mention. 

Exevew Years’ Scusonmer.—Any large furnishing store in this city, 
or in cities nearer your home, will send you enamel paint that you can 
use on furniture, They also supply directions for using. 








HOUSUKEEPING 
FoR TWO. 
THE LOAF OF BREAD 


Mine writers on do 
mestic economy be 
in their work with a 
yn soup-making 
1 though soup was at 
least the ilpha if not the 
omega of the art of 
cooking 

Now it is only in 
t punctilious of 
is that soup is 
served twice a day—at 
the informal luncheon, 
and the stately late din 
ner—while the loaf of 
bread in every home ap 
pears in some form at all 
three of the principal 
the twenty-four 
hours, and when a fourth 
is introduced ,the cheery, 


chapte re 


the mm 


househo 


meals of 


hospitabl five- o'clock 
tea, it plays a most im 
portant part Then, 


again, whil luncheon 
ind dinner may be well 
served 
without soup, if bread is 


and acceptably 


lacking its absence is 
felt so perceptibly that 
no number of sweet or 
dainty dishes can atone 
for it hese are excel 
lent reasons why bread 


should be carefully and 


a 


ig. { Back or GIRi’s 


‘nock. Fie. 8 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grau 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 6.} 
For pattern and description see No, VIL 
on pattern-eheet Supplement 


FROM Fig. 2.—Scrr ror Boy 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 3.—Frock ror Giri 
FrRoM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 5.] 

For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Frockx ror Grau 
From 8 To 10 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
No. VITL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Work-BaGc -wirn Em- 
BROIDERED POWDERING. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supp, 


Fre. 1, 
Size. 


Fun 
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Taste Scarr.—Emsrowery mx Fiat Srirca. 
For working pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. For working pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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— made, uy —_ - 
others equally good w 
J shoul uid be Lace. suds, 
when the 
a is for two, 
When there is necessi- 
ty for omen. the little 
money saved by makin 
instead of buying b 
even if it is-only ten or 
fifteen cents a week, is 
worthy of consideration. 
Dropped into a little box 
each week, at the end of 
the year it will amount 
to enough to add a table- 
cloth or a dozen of tow- 
els to the linen closet, or 
it will afford the price of 
a year’s subscription to 
am ine or the town 
library, and any of these 
is worth wor ay &- for. 
And the young home 
maker who begins life 
as a bride in her own 
house, tastefully, eyen 
beautifully, furnished, 
and yet prefers to do her 
own work—and there are 
many such throughout 
New England—even if 
she can afford from a 
long purse to buy it, 
ought not to forget the 
bread she makes herself 
is far more wholesome, 
and the art of making it 
should be counted among 
her most valuable ac- 
complishments. 


Fig. 6.—Back or GIPL’s 
Frock, Fre. 1. 


Figs. 6-8.—Powperine ror Work-Baa, Fie. 1 
Siz 
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Crocnet Eperne. 





Russian Cross-sTrrce BoxpeR ror CHILDREN’S 
F Rocks, ETc. 


























Very excellent bread is made by the following rule: 1 
table-spoonful of butter or lard, 1 table-spoonful of sugar, 
1 table-spoonful of salt, 1 pint of milk or water (lukewarm), 
2 quarts of flour, half a yeast cake or half a cup of yeast. 
Into the bread-pan put the salt, butter, and sugar; sift 
over it one quart of the flour. Make a hole in the centre 
of these ingredients, and pour into it, stirring slowly, the 





FLOWER GARNITURE FOR YOUNG 
Lapy’s Batt Gown. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


pint of lukewarm water or milk in which the yeast has 
been thoroughly dissolved, or to which the liquid yeast 


has been added. Stir vigorously till a smooth batter is 


formed, then cover and set away 
overnight in a room whose tem- 
perature is about 60°. As soon 
as possible in the morning, stir 
into this spongy mass the re- 
mainder of the flour, reserving 
two table-spoonfuls of it for 
sprinkling the hands and bread- 
board during the kneading oper- 
ation. Then press and work the 
dough thoroughly for twenty min- 
utes; by this time no part of it 
will stick to the hands or board. 
Cover and place in a warm cor- 
ner, out of the way of draughts, 
for five hours; then turn again 
on to the kneading-board, knead 
for ten minutes, form into loaves, 
and place in well-buttered tins. 
Let these rise for an hour longer, 
then bake fifty minutes in a good 
oven. When baked, remove from 
the tins, place the loaves in a 
slanting position, cover with a 
clean cloth until cold, then place 
in a clean empty bread-tin. 

The housekeeper for two can 
vary this programme towards the 
end by dividing the dough into 
three parts, making two of them 
into loaves, and the third into a 
half-dozen biscuits or rolls, which 
are not seldom favorites at dinner 
ortea. For the biscuits, take bits 
of the dough about as large as 
English walnuts, and roll them 
into balls; place in the pan so 
that they touch one another, Or 
delightfully crusty ones are ob- 
tained by baking them in little 
patty-pans. For the rolls, take 
twice the quantity for biscuits, 
and roll each bit till it is three 
inches long and one inch wide. 
The biscuits or rolls will only re- 
quire twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes for baking. 

It is hard to point out the most 
important steps in bread-making, 
but thorough kneading, slow ris- 
ing, and careful baking are some 
of the requisites, and the use of 
lukewarm water or milk the first 
essential. One housekeeper, 
whose intelligence in other things 
is up to the average, during the 
absence of her excellent cook, for 
three nights in succession killed 
the yeast by using hot water. A 
second, who owns a diploma from 
a famous institution, made the 
same mistake, but only once, and 
it was ever after borne in upon 
her to emphasize lukewarmness 
when bread was under way. 


THE PIECES. 


Fortunately the housekeeper 
for two is troubled but little with 
pieces, and yet upon every bread- 


Fig. 1.—CLoTa anp VELVET Gown. 


For pattern and description see No. Il. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Princesst Dress ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern‘and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet 
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Biovuse witH Russian EmMBRorpery. 


For embroidery patterns and description see No. XL. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 








Supplement. 





FLOWER GARNITURE FoR WATTEAU 
Eventne Gown. 


box should be written impressively, ‘‘ Waste not, 

want not”; and as the time may come when into 

other hands she must resign the work of the kitchen, 

while she takes up that of the nursery, the recipes 

for stale bread may only too often be called into 
lay. 

First, nice slices of bread can be toasted a delicate 
brown, buttered evenly, and sent at once to the tea 
table, where they seem a most suitable accompani- 
ment to the dish of tea; or, if too hard and dry for 
this treatment, toast as carefully as in the first in- 
stance, and then place in a vege- 
tabledish. For four slices,enough 
for two persons, heat a coffee-cup 
of milk to just under the boiling- 
point, stir into it a dessert-spoon- 
ful of butter and a pinch of salt. 
When the butter has melted in 
the milk, pour all over the toast. 
Cover for five minutes and then 
serve. 

Stale slices can be made into 
a bread-and-butter pudding oc- 
casionally, and give satisfaction 
too. It is difficult, after all, to 
prescribe for two people, but 
often one or the other has a large 
appetite for the sweet dish at 
dinner, and so quantities are 
given that are ample for two, or 
will serve for a third, who is so 
often a guest at the young peo- 
ple’s table: 1 pint of milk, 2 eggs, 
2 table-spoonfuls of sugar, half a 
tea-spoonful of vanilla, 3 slices 
of bread, 2 table- spoonfuls of 
currants. 

Butter the bread, and place it 
in a pudding-dish. Beat the 
eggs very light, add to them the 
milk, sugar, and flavoring, and 
pour the whole over the butter- 
ed bread. Cover and bake half 
an hour, then remove the cover, 
sprinkle over the top the car- 
rants, and bake a little longer 
uncovered till the pudding is of 
a delicate brown. 

Bits of bread can be carefully 
dried in the oven, then rolled and 
sifted,the very fine crumbs being 
saved for croquettes or breaded 
chops, and the coarser ones con- 
verted into either a pudding or, 
betier still, pancakes. For the 
pudding use: 1 large cup of milk, 
half a cup of bread crumbs, 1 
egg. Soak the crumbs in the 
milk for an hour, add the egg 
beaten very light, and bake half 
an hour.. Eat with it a sauce 
made by creaming together two 
large table-spoonfuls of sugar 
and a scant one of butter, to 
which is added one table-spoon- 
ful of milk and twenty drops of 
vanilla. Serve the pudding 
hot. 

For the pancakes, use the re- 
cipe for the pudding, adding to 
it a table-spoonful of. flour. 
Bake ona griddle or a spider, 
and eat: with maple sugar and 
butter. 

These are’some of the best and 
most attractive ways of using 
bread slices or crumbs, and 
while they savor somewhat of 
economy, have no touch of par- 
simony about them. 

ETSEY BEESWAX, 





CORRECT TASTE IN COOKING. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

SUCCESSFUL cook, who was also a 
A most refined and cultured lady, was 
wout to say that the secret of good cooking 
lies in knowing what good cooking is. 

Very many people,” she affirmed, ‘* per- 
haps most people, do not know the differeuce 
between good cooking aud poor.” 

In other words, though the matter is not 
usually thought of in this way, there must 
be an ideal in cookery a8 well as in every 
other line of endeavor, and that ideal must 
be right, 





or else the effofts made to attain it | 


will constantly and irretrievably carry one | 


further 
standard 
The poet says 


and further away from the correct 


“all the past of time reveals 
A Uridal dawn of thurder-peals 
Wherever Thought has wedded Fact.” 

In the matter of cooking, ‘‘Thought” must 
wed | or else the science will never 
get on We must look at it as an art, and 
treat it with the respect that is paid to an 


art. It is really of more importance to the 


race than apy of the so-called fine arts, and 
is capable of doing even more than they tow- 
ard the refinement of the human fibre and 


the elevation of thought 

Oue has only to look about a little to find 
pertinent illustrations of this theory 

In the back districts of the country it is 
astonishing to find how many of the families 
live habitually upon, among other un whole- 
some things, half-baked “soggy ” bread, and 
call it good. Unfortunately, this peculiarity 
is not confined to the class which has been 
mentioned, but prevails more or less through 


out our land; and in this case, as in every 
other, it will be found that the poorer the 
cookery, as a rule, the lower, intellectually 


or morally, or both, the grade of the human 
beings who eat # 

It is even asserted that not one family in 
five hundred habitually partakes of light, 
well-baked, close-grained, wholesome bread. 
Yet any one of a dozen or more excellent 
cook-books, to be had cheaply in any shop, 
will tell the seeker how good bread may be 
made. Good yeast is also cheap and com- 
mon. Any housekeeper, by a very little 
trouble, may have really good: bread; yet 
such is the prevailing apathy in regard to 
the matter, that comparatively few families 
in large towns have home-made bread. The 
conclusion is inevitable that women do not 
know the difference between good bread and 
poor, or else that they are ignorant or care- 
less of the health ahd comfort which come 
into a family with the advent of good bread 

The dulness of the general taste in regard 
to butter = even moremarked. When one 

samples” the extraerdinary product de- 
naminate 4 hntter in mapy respectable houge- 
holds, one i simipry paralyzed. Stand in 
any grocery store for ap hour, and see what 
quantities of a “ screaming” yellow salve are 
taken thence ugder the appellation of cook- 
ing-butter, And this “salve” does not go 
entirely into the homes of the poor and shift- 
less by any means. 

Good oleomargarine is said to be vastly 
superior to poor butter. One would, indeed, 
prefer any honest edible to that doubtful 
product. A prominent journal used to plead 
for the coloring of oleomargarine pink instead 
of yellow 
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and who yet cannot be made to “taste,” is 
hopeless. 

An even more important sense in which 
correctness of taste should -be cultivated is 
in regard to What may be called the hygienic. 
A pure-blooded, normally organized man will 
instinctively select from among the dishes 
placed before him those which are best 
udapted to his constitution and condition. 
When tobacco or alcohol or disease has vi- 
tiated his tissues, he ceases to know how to 
regulate his diet by his taste. He constantly 
craves the food which is worst for him, aud 
finds it bard to relish that which the doctors 
prescribe. The Old-fashioned rule, ‘‘ When 
you want a thing, be sure that it is good for 
you,” can only be true whem a man’s stom- 
ach is in a perfectly sound and normal state. 
In this view of the subject, abstinence from 
highly seasoned food, strong condiments, and 
anything which may pervert or deaden the 
natural tastes of the system is to be careful- 
ly observed; for that man has an invaluable 
friend who has a correct and wholesome 
faculty of selection in eating. The diet is 


} the life. 


It is desirable to know what one | 


is using, but almost anything is better than | 


the vile and odious compound known as 
cooking- butter 

Many families in the country—and this is 
a marked fault—have no idea of the proper 
way Of cooking ,meats, especially beef and 
mutton. It is aStonishing to see the readi- 
ness with which a country hostess welcomes 
a new receipt for a pudding, and her utter 
stolidity in regard to suggestions regarding 
the cooking of nents 

Vegetables are almost always over-cooked. 
Yet one who has. ever tasted them when 
boiled in water of exactly the right tempera- 
ture, salted just right, and poured away at 
just the right moment, will never be satisfied 
to eat them again in the sloppy, flavoriess 
condition in which they are usually served. 
Turvips are among the chief sufferers in 
this regard. Even good turnips are seldom 
treated rightly in the pot. To take up turnips 
at just the right instant, to mash them light- 
ly. season them toothsome ly, and bring them 
to the table firm, sweet, and full of delicate 
flavor is an art seldom attained. 

A cook who had plied her trade in many 


wealthy families informed her new mistress | 


that she always cooked green pease ‘‘ at least 
two hours.” 

Many a cook seems incapable of distin- 
guishing between the dainty close - grained 
confection which her mistress makes for a 
‘‘cup-cake ” and lier own bubbly, egg-smeared 
concoction. She simply does not know and 
cannot be made to understand the difference 
between them. Very likely it will prove im- 
possible to teach her, but the mistress of a 
kitchen, so long as a cook is in her employ, 
should never intermit her efforts to enlighten 
its ‘‘ruler.” Really amazing results have 
followed years of persevering effort in this 
regurd 

A prime obstacle in the way of the cook’s 
advancement is usually her aversion to the 
tasting of her cookery before it is forever too 
late. A cup and spoon for tasting should 
be at hand invariably while cooking is going 
on. The spoon is readily cleansed under the 
spout, and even experienced cooks need to 
taste sometimes. The cook who is deficient, 





Good John Ridd said of bis sister Lizzie: 
** She knew that the gift of cooking was not 
vouchsafed by God to her, but sometimes 
she would do her best by intellect to win it, 
whereas it is no more to be won by intellect 
than is divine poetry. An amount of strong, 
quiet heart is needful, and the understanding 
must second it, in the one as in the other.’ 

In spite of this shrewdest of heroes, nearly 
any one who honestly desires to understand 
good cooking may arrive at a considerable 
proficiency in the art, if she choose to apply 
herself to the business of learning. Only 
let her first be sure that she knows how 
ber ‘‘ things” ought to taste when they are 
‘*done.” 

It is for mothers to form the taste of their 
children in this regard more than perhaps in 
any other. There is no other art in which 
80 practical an object-lesson is given in the 
home tliree times every day. It is a respon- 
sibility which few mothers appreciate, much 
less rightly dis¢harge. It is said, and the 
remark is reasonable, that a child who has 
been kept on proper food for the first fifteen 
years of his life has every presumption in 
favor of a long and useful career. A boy 
thus brought up is not likely to put up with 
poor cooking in the family of which he be- 
comes in time the head. A girl thus reared 
will never allow it in her kitchen. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
motiers for their children while teething, with er ane 
success, It goothes the child, softens the guma, 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy ay for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie.—[ Adv.) 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, fe prevalent at all times, bat “ts 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. “The most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden ‘ Eagle" Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer abd druggist sell it.—[ Adv.) 





STOUT PEOPLE. 

Beroex deciding upon any plan, or yleldiog to dis 
couragement becanse of past failures, addtess Dr. C. 
E. Page, 867 Boylston 8t., Boston, specialist in Obes- 
ity. Book of references free.—{ Adv. ] 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifia Genuine 
yieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—[{ Ade.) 





Sex» to Mnsical Art Pab. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
for circalar of Dr. Robert Goldbeck’s second Earo- 
ean Music Couree, March, April, and May, at Gold- 
be ck College of Music 
awarded. —{ Ade.) 

Counrut's Buwzom Cosmetic Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





} 


Handsome prizes again | 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all-im leayening strength. 
— Latest United States "Coanet 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 








JAS. & 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago 
Seva aoe 


Avoid Damp and Chilly aren’ 


“ CARBONITE” 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 





Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 
heat is desired. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SoLp BY THE HovsEPURNISHING AND Stove TRADE, 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Liebig Company’s= 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


onesT BEEF TEA wearest 





INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen tor Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 








Complexion Preserved. 


wa 


Removes 


Liver-M 


and restores ». 
the skin to its reshness, pro 





skin. cuts, 
eprains. All drucetet: or hw mall S0cts. 44 Stone St. NY. 








FEBRUARY 


all garments 
made to or- 
der will be 
charged at 
y 10% LESS 
than our reg- 
ular printed 
list. 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at {702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 
been opened. 


210 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A fall size jar will be expreseed to any point in 





| > _— States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


t Bpe Case re without 
pate W. Epwanp & Sox, 
ougera & Co., 30 North William > sn of 

















ne & 
© Post-: 


Mora “discovery,” butt 


, Lai 


lected product of gm the most 
edvanced scienti Sic researc ; 


UABLE 


cisco, Cal. 


nl Fi reed grtene <> gr hes ; 








D BOOK, GRATIS 
_Fran 














BD iecorered ered amonee, west 


Vv 
Biren is Ratu is Nature's owe 


| Se Me an re Mei uate ew York, 


LILY WHITE HANDS 


for All. Simplest thing in the world. No medicine 
or need. In 








— Lhe pay wry ~ oat bo a 
GEO. warts 4 oo oe Portland, aioe. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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structions free. Address 
A.U.B 
needs no heat, 


ETTS & 0O., Toledo, Ohio. 
HIGGINS’ | INDELIBLE IK seniiettor om 








Sy mall ‘cents from CHAS. M. M HIGGINS & CO., 
wall Street’ Brooklyn, New York. 


Peete meg a 





























The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing «strange in a | 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with "proper soap, | 
the skin will be open and clear, | 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; 
no alkali in it. It is perhaps 
the only soap'in the world with 
no alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially -drug- 
gists’; all sorts of people use it. 


Sonal) 
C oih ble K ‘ 


REAL LACES, 


Fine pects pieces made expressly 
for the exhibition 


Duechesse, Point Gaze, and Applique 


BRIDAL VEILS, 


Flouncings, Trimming Laces, 

Lace and Lace-Trimmed Mandker- 
a=, 5 Embroidered, Initial, and Hem- 
stitched 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
LACE DOYLIES, CHIFFONS, VEILINGS. 


Proadoveuy KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Seamiess Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Walet made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years, 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample, 
enclosing 2 cents for the better 
grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 

















THe NEW vous Se OOL OP 
PPL IED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers ee instruction in wall-paper and carpet | 


designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerartMent. Cata’~.ue free. For further information 
apply to Miss Excen J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W 23d St., N.Y 


Harcourt Place Seminary, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


A select school of the highest grade, for girls. 
Has doubled its number of boarding pupils 
this year. 


Three scholarships of $100 each will be given 


to the first acceptable applicants. 


A NOTABLE HISTORICAL WORK. 


The Puritan 
Holland, England, and America. 


An Introduction to 
By Doveras Campsett. Two vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Bor.) “New 
and Revised Edition. 


American History. 


. I will close with expressing my sense of 
the value and importance of a work like yours, 
and of the benefit which we in particular ought 
to derive from it.—From a letter to the author 
from the Rieur Hon, W. E. Guapsrone. 


The work is a classic of American history, and 
is an addition to the literature of the country of 
whieh we may be proud.— Observer, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
Sa The above work ia for sale by all booksellera, or 


will be nent by Hanprn & Brorurrs, carré 
to any part Ff the United States, Canada, or oy Meciee on 
receipt of the price. 





both the method and results 
ONE pair ged when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pl hing to the taste, and acts 
gently-yet dines on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs ts the only remedy of its kind ever oe 
duced; pleasing to the taste and 

stomach, prompt in its action and truly’ 

its effects. Prepared only from the most 

agreeable substances, its many excellent 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is forsale in 5@c. and 
& 1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 





promptly for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New ~w York. — 


1784. 1892; In Every 
J variety. 








AND 


aLso 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all arse Dealers ATTA } 
e Country. | 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., | 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


DEAF oS AND Hi HEAD taro ounce 


ce Catena cs wag, DLE. oT, Weta be bosbef 


MACHINE 








Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 
Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
they can be used with roll film or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around" cameras. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


These fabrics are Fashion’s 
choice. Very handsome 
qualities can now be pur- 
chased at moderate cost, 
For these two reasons, great 
activity reigns in our Silk 
Departments, | 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We shall, this week, have 
several large assortments 
of light, medium, and dark 
colors, which are offered 
from $1.00 to $3.00 per 
yard, 


IN THE BASEMENT 


Figured Silks, evening col- 
ors, from 45 cents to 75 
‘cents per yard; white and 
‘light grounds, with colored 
figures and stripes, 75 cents 
and 85 “ents per yard. 

Three Thousand Dress 
lengths of fancy Silks, 
figured India Silks, Faille 
Francaise, Crystals, and 
Black Silks, suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 


James McCreery &Co, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New -/ ork, 


































Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
the best pictures, Kodaks are compact—all 
other cameras are larger, heavier. Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 
test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for 
Cateligua: } Rochester, N. Y. 


f 
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HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 








| 





vELOU: 


Caution. a ent ey and the signatare cH. PAY. 





TINE FA 


ee ee ero. 9,r.dela Paix, P 









Sperial Powdro Je Riz 








(“SILENCE CLOTH. 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 








ae 
HARTMAN FLEXIGLE | 








The most delicate and lasting o: Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


w 


POLITICS AND RELICION 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falis, Pa. 
Chicage | 51 
testimonials mailed free 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ** Hartman.” yr 

























been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this 
— peed’ is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 
ke canton-flannel table-covers, * will not ad- 
here to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, — with white wadding ,and well 
bound,isadaptable for use in private houses and hotels. 
Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 
lana, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
| ne rominent dry-goods houses. Catalogue and 
+ information may be had from the 
EXCELSION QUILTING Co, 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N.Y. Oley. 


“A CENT SENT BENT. 
bpm nt 


cont’s worth? pf 3ips, cond you 
nen aad 1 ate n rs 


and I eas 


by ed lerk 


do not-go “hand in hand,” but wherever you 
find a careful housekeeper and tidy home, you 
will find a Hartman Flexible Wire Mat at the 
outer door. 


102 Chambers St., New York; 
and 53 S. Forsyth St., Adanta, Ga. 


508 State Si., 
Catalogue and 















Acknowledged 

the most delicious perfume distilled. 

holesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


FREES 


aren of on ere calaiogue aid 


go gion gang sre ene, Oe ba etre treet 











Is unquestionably 
** The reg TA aoe of Olive 


aes Lucca OL 









The First Analysts 
in the World 


| pronounce it 
Pu 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Oil.” GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 








Established 18. 





S. RAE & CO. 





re Olive Oil. 


Lecuorn, ITALY. 











THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. — 








iT TOUCHES 

























he new Wood’s Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step forward ; a 
wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. It is a 


Penetrating plaster. Contains a mild solvent which 


enabling the pain- 


, 
Wood’s 
“ double-quick ” 
opens the pores, 








killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and Pl ter IT TOUCHES 
stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy as . 
for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. SPOT 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. THE 
PAPAL LBA L LDP PPP PP PBR PBL LLL LD 
r ri 18th ea u id A N (or HAT 
LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED T uy a Al R 
“ CRAVENETTE “ EVERY YARD ON THE BACK 9 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH SERGES AND ALL DRESS Why it ate iu Turne A N a Aas 


ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 









4h Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 


A. P. Lona & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philads, + Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenaum. 


EYE WATE 


MATERIALS ARE STAMPED “CRAVENETTE” 
EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE. 
ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT. 








Or. THOMPSON'S 
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i give yar my woy 
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END US CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND WEDDING PRESENTS ALL IN THREE WEEKS,” 
BETTER NEXT . 


Ti 


CHRISTMAS 


MORNING 


GETTING MARRIED 8O NEAR CHRisTMaAs, Herwery.’ 


1 NOW 


Christmas, Tlo 


t an 


* gimme a quar- 


him a dime. 


ynarter of forty 


ton your coat 7? 


ed off. 


any 


riee to throw at 


vith some cold oat- 


nd 

- 
t chick 
fum M 


wh 


‘do 


sHo 


en 


' it you? 
ymogh, sah; but de 


fat plamp chick- 

home de day 
ated on Chrins- 

n ™my posses- 
jah Yaney 
at dey calls a yual- 
ime at de coop 
rs, sah.” 


gal; 


es! Tuey're 


npieance !" 


TIME 


HIS FUNNY STORY. 


“I want to tell you something funny that happened 
to me this morning,” sald Spatts, cheerfully 
‘All right,” replied Hunker. ‘Go ahead.” 
“I started down street after my laundry, and— 
“You mean you went after your washing, I eup- 
pose,” Hunker interrupted. “I imagine you 
do not really own a laundry.” 
“ Of course that’s what.| mean,” raid Spatta, 
a trifle less cheerily’ “Well, I had went—” 
Hunker interrupted him again. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you mean had gone.” 
“Certainly... I had- gene but a little’ ways 
when I—” 
‘I presume yon mean a little way, not a lit- 
tle waya,” corrected Hunker 
“IT presume so,” admitted Spatta, but the 
cheerfniness was all gone out of his manner. 
“As I was going to say, I had gone but a 
litte way when it happened. It tickled me 
so I thought I'd just have to lay down and 
die 
“ Lie down and die, not lay down, is the cor- 
rect form of the verb.” 
“Oh yes, I know; bot those kind of errors 
seem to come nataral—” 
“Not those kind of errors, my dear boy 
Say that kind of errora. Bat go on with your 
fanny story I'm getting interested.” 
‘Are you? Weill, I've lost my interest in it. 
I don't believe there was anything fanny in it, ~ 
evall. Good-day.” 
Good-day.” 
Now, | wonder if I've offended him?” 
Jiunker thought, as Spatte strode off 
Wiertam Henny Stvrree. 
_— 


NAMING THE BABY. 


We searched the list from first to last 
To find a name appropriate: 
To crown ovr carly-headed boy. 
We wanted something strong and great. 
First Leonard strack ue lionlike- 
A goodly name ;—alas! and when 
The owner reaches man's estate, 
He'll thander down old time as Len. 


Philander troubled us awhile 

For man should love his fellow-man ;— 
Bat "tis so easy to behead 

o common Phil, we never can 

Now Koderie is rich in fame. 

We will; we won't. "Twill never do 
To place our bey beneath the ban 

Of common Red his life all through. 


A charming name was Lancelot, 
Or Valentine, Augustus, all ;— 

But Lenee and Vai and Gus are not 
The names we wanted folks to baw! 
Then Constantine and Bertram shone ;— 
Bat Con and Bert we didn't like. 

And Sol is easy cut from Saal. 
It seemed a name we'd never strike. 


My wife perused the novels strong, 

While aunts and cousins entered in 
The list with names that should belong ;— 
Of course each claim could never win. 
The baby grew and found his tongue, 

And set our fancies to his will, 
And -yelled one-night, with boyish din, 
“Come off the roof and call me Bu!” 
—_——_>___— 


“ Why did you arrest this man ?” asked the 


sages: sternly. 
“For practice,” returned the policeman, 
“Tm pew on the force, and I wanted to learn 
how, your Honor.” 

—_—_.——_ 


“The children will drive me crazy!” said 
Wen ripop. “ Firet, they refn the hard-wood 
floore with their topa,.and now they've got 
stilts to enable them to rnb their beads on the 
ceilings.” 

“Well, you know, Mr. Winters,” sald Miss 
Nosbyshell, airily, “a girl of eighteen is quire 
as old as a man Of twenty-one.” 

“Oh, frequently,” retorted Winters, “1 
know an etghteen-year-old maiden who was 
born in 1862.” . 

“ Why did your bired giri leave you 7” 

“ She didn't like the extra work.” 

*“What extra work did she have to do?” 

“Collecting her wages.” 

—_——o 


“We had buckwheat cakes for breakfast 
thie morning,” said Wallie. 
“Does your mamma let you eat buckwheat 
cakes 7" asked Hal, seriourly 
“No: bat I can leok at ‘em and kind of 
" replied Wallie, 


magine how taste 
smacking his lips with pleasure. 


you 
© buttons that tH 
Saiecetaneat _ 5 
——@~———— 


“Have you learved to write yet, 
bs anh pencil. Not with ink 
ot nu .° 
“Why, what ix the difference 7” 
“Oh, juk takes up so much more 


room, 
—_—_——_ 


* You are two nice beys,” said the 
visitor to Wallie and Abner. 

“Noy ie Wailie.. “ We 
alt too nice, * mamma says 
we ain't nice enough.” 

— ~~. 


** My I” anid the visitor, as he lifted 
Wallie up in the air. “You are 
solid.” 


“Yes,” said, Wallie, proudly. 
“There isn't anything plated sel 
me. . 

Mamma (Christman eve). “Why 
are you tarning your stocking in- 
side ont 


Jouwny. “"Cauee Santa Clans 
always puts everything on the in- 
side of my eomine. and I thought 
if 1 hed inside on the outside I 
might get more.” 


“T'm not so had-looking, my 
dear,” nid Jayoox to Mrs. J., a8 he 
stood before the mirror gazing at 
limaelf. : 

“Don’t fool. yourself that way, 
Jay,” was the answer...“ You know 
well enongh that mirrors reverse 
everything.” 


“I, won't play with Hal any 
more,” pouted 


uf abel. *He called 
me hamer, 


“ What did be call you ?” 
“Jimmie and Tommy,” said Ma- 
bel. 


* Please, sir, give me a dime?” 
said the tramp. 

“Give? Why don't you earn it? Why don't you 
go to work?” 

“That's what_I want the dime for. There's a 
man in Philadelphia who me a job, and 
I'm tryin’ to get money enough to pay my fare 
over.” 


ow + MV Oe 


- 
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MERRY} 
CHRISTMAS 


“AIR O2- 


THE SANDWICH MAN'S SOLILOQUY. 
“DERES NO USE O° TALKIN’, I'm De 
GREAT MAN. See? I CALLS FER 80 
mucn Merry CHRISTMAS FER OTHER 
PEOPLE DEY AIN'T ANY LEFT FER ME. 
See?” 


THE PROPER ANSWER. 


“Yon know the report we printed last night about 
Mawson's death 7” anid the sab-editor. 

“ Yea,” said the editor-in-chief. 

“Well, be was in here this morning asking us to 
deny it.” 

“And what did you aay?” 

“1 said we'd be very glad to when he presented 

r. 


proof that we were in error, 


HE FOUND OUT. 


“Do YOU THINK MOTHER WOULD LIKE THis, JOHN DEAR” 
“1 pont Kxow. How MUCH Is iT?” 


“ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS.” 
“No—]'M SURE SHE WOULDN'T.” 
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THE WEEKLY CLEANING. 


wt a house should require such frequent 
: going over, so much and so regular ad- 
ministration upon in the way of sweeping and 
dusting, furbishing and polishing, is a never- 
ending puzzle to the masculine mind. Toa 
man’s eye the house is always clean unless 
it is aggressively dirty. Dust thick enough 
to form a coating on which one can write his 
name, muddy footprints on the piazza or the 
hall carpet, disorderly and dingy apartments 
evidently in need of the broom, offend his taste 
if he be in the least fastidious, and he com- 
prehends that soap and water have their uses 
in ethergencies. But the periodical, system- 
atic, and radical cleansing on which good 
housekeepers insist every Friday or Satur- 
day appears to the ordinary husband a work 
of supererogation. He it over as one 
of his wife's amiable and womanly weak- 
nesses, pitying her that she wastes her time 
aud strength,as it looks to him, in so un- 
necessary an effort. 

The fact is, however, that if you would 
have a house clean and sweet and shining 
and inviting to eye and smell and touch, you 
Bust go over it often from attic to cellar. 

w great the labor of rendering it clean, 
and keeping it so, depends very largely on 
the locality of your home. 

If your residence be on a public street in 
a thronged town, you will have to wage a 
never-ceasing fight against dust; against dis- 
ease-germs borne on the wings of air-laden 
dust; against the grime and soot which per- 
meate everything, rob furniture and hang- 
ings of their freshness, and detract from the 
impression of beauty you would fain have 
your house make on your family and friends. 

Dust sifts through crannies,drives through 
windows and doors, lodges in papa’s coat 
and Johnnie’s ulster. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, and of cleanliness. Only 
by careful daily dusting and by weekly 
thoroughness can you rout the foe. 

In the country life is, in this regard, easier; 
but the temptation here, in houses not warm- 
ed throughout, is to shut up a large part, and 
pay attention only to living-rooms. Who 
does not know the vaultlike mustiness, the 
damp, as of the grave, in the closed and 
darkened refrigerator known as the parlor in 
many a country house. A habit of going 
over the whole house weekly would do away 
with the danger which comes of breathing 
stagnant air. 

No; we cannot help what our good man 
friend may think. The women must clean 
house every week; and spring and fall, too! 


WOMEN IN SHOPS. 


T is doubtful if a movement, at one time 
quite general among wealthier women, 
for the amelioration of the condition of shop- 
girls, produced much permanent change dor 
the better, as, for instance, in the matter of 
seats, since one has only to look at the space 
behind the counters of most shops in order 
to see that there is no room for seats; and in 


the matter of wages, since girls just out of | 


school, and with homes of their own, are 


eager to take for less money the places of | 
those who have no homes and are not so | 


fresh and pretty. Why young women will 
persist in seeking these situations when they 
can have those a thousand times more com- 
fortable in private families as waitresses and 
ladies’ maids, with clean work, and far light- 
er, pretty dress, nice surroundings, pleasant 
treatment, and ultimate regard, if found de- 
serving, as members of the family, is a mar- 
vel. he wages in the shops are small, and 
po are made much smaller by fines for 
iness, for breakages, for mistakes of any 
sort, and for numberless other reasons which 
partake of tyranny whether they may or may 
not be strictly just; the hours are burden- 
some and arbitrary; the work is by no means 
trifling; they have as much scorn and con- 
tumely from customers as they would suffer 
from masters and mistresses; and it is all as 
trying to the nerves as to the body; while the 
floor-walker is an ever-present grievance. 
Possibly the most extreme improvement in 
the condition of shop girls is the effort, here 
and there successful, to supplant the male 
floor - walkers with women; for while the 
majority of the male floor-walkers are wor- 
= men, anxious to do their duty, the possi- 
bility of even one among the whole number 
being unworthy proves the defect of the 
system, and the superiority of the system 
which would employ women to oversee young 
girls, and to be brought into such close con- 
tact with them and authority over them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 





Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 
Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


One of the first necessities of a shop-girl’s 
situation is to stand well with the floor- 
walker. If he is not a good man, or is dis- 

to take advantage of his opportunity, 
t may not be sufficient for her to attend to 
her duties to the best of her ability, all the 
more if she is bright and pretty and attrac- 
tive; if she offends him, she is liable to be re- 
ported for misdemeanors and fines, if not for 
dismission, on any trumped-up occasion; she 
feels that she must either please him or lose 
her place. The system that makes such a 
thing possible is to be condemned, and should 
be replaced by one which allows only women 
to have such access and sway, and leaves the 
girls without the necessity of choosing be- 
tween starvation and good behavior. Of 
course this enforced option comes only iu 
exceptional instances; but if none but wo- 
men were floor-walkers, even the exceptional 
instances would be impossible. Meanwhile 
the shop-keepers themselves would find the 
change to their advantage, for women know | 
the ways of women, and there would be 
keener watchfulness, no lapses overlooked 
by mistaken gallantry and kindness, and a 
better condition, both morally and physical- 
ly, upheld among the girls, and thus much 
more efficient scrvice obtained from them. 
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you an imitation, be honest—send it q ‘ 







You Needn’t Look 


immediately for the damage that 
dangerous washing compounds do. 
It’s there, and it’s going on all the 
time, but you won't see its effects, 
probably, for several months. It 
wouldn't do, you know, to have 
them too dangerous. 
The best way is to take no risk, 
\ You needn’t worry about damage 
to your clothes, if you keep to the 
original washing compound—Pearline ; 
first made and fully proved. 
you gain by using the imitations of it? 
Prize packages, cheaper prices, or whatever 
may by urged for them, wouldn’t pay you 
for one ruined garment. 


What can 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell rem 


JA Beware “this is as good as"’ or ‘the same as Pearline 


FALSE—Pearline is never peddiled ; if your grocer sends 
back. 346 


JAMES PYLE, New York 








DO YOU CORRESPOND ? 


The Whiting Paper Company are the largest manufact- 
urers of fine correspondence papers in the world. Have you 
ever tried any of their papers? Their “Standard Linen” is 
the finest manufactured for polite correspondence, and is 
4 made in smooth and rough surfaces. All dealers in paper 
¥ can supply you, or we will tell you where to get it. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
New York Offices: 148, 150, and 152 Duane Street. 
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Gloves 
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Gnttear free es pen Le it 


To know what one wants, and to get what one wants, are two different proposi- | 


tions. This is as true of gloves as of anything else. You want gloves that won't rip 
or tear, gloves that will wear well. You can always get them if you will see that 
this brand is on the inside of the glove. We are 
spending a great deal of money to let every one 
know that the P. & P. gloves with this brand inside 
are reliable. This is why we advertise. 

lf your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a AAseount of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase af our celebrated F ont aint glove. 














This is the order and importance of skin 


deterioration in Parched Dry Hard Rough 


t / Begin with 
of the difficulty 


winter : 
Inflamed Chapped Sore W\ OTSE 
Witch Cream 
at any stage 
Cream and a restored 
e@ skin is the re- 
sult. 





A delightful toilet article for a well skin 
and a marvellous and harmless healey for a sick one. 
For sale by all Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 


Small size by mail. 35¢. Sample by mail, 10¢. 
C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 











| AOPERPLIUDS EAR ctecrach ait "ELS 


a 
Ant! 
| tery outfit complete and ready to use, $10.00 ——- Pleasant to take. Saavakbend barmiess. 
R. m sealed 4c. Herbal Remedy Co,(A. @.)Phila. Pa. 











8. L. KISTLER, Columbus, Ohio. 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Fur-bined 
Opera Cloaks. 


Lined variously ; those with White 
Manchurian Lamb as low as $85. 


Riger-bkin Rugs. 


Artistically mounted,with full heads 
—at $85, $100, $125, $150, etc. 


Polar-Bear Rugs. 


A superb collection, well worthy of 
a visit. $65 and upwards. 


(.G. Gunther’s Sons, 


184 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Recollections of 


‘Famous Authors 
| and Artists. 


Autobiographical Notes of the 
Life of William Bell Scott, 
and Notices of his Artistic and 
Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 
1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Him- 
self and Reproductions of Sketch- 
es by Himself and Friends. 2 
vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 


William Bell Scott's autobiographical 
notes are full of varied interest, as will be 
readily understood when we say that his 
pages are filled not merely with the names 
but with the personalities of men and 
women like Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings, Carlyle, Dante Rossetti, with his 
brother and sister, George Henry Lewes 
and George Eliot, Mr. Burne, Jones, Mr. 
William Morris, Mr. Swinburne, Sir John 
Milliais, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Holman 


| Hunt, Mr. Watts, Mr. Ruskin, and many ' 


| others. . . 


. The volumes abound in telling 


| anecdote and interesting correspondence. 
—London Times. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 


4, carriage paid, on receipt of 
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escri EVENING 
Fig. 1.—CHANGEABLE SILK Gown Fig. 2.—Emrme Doyner on Recertion Fig. 3.—Emsromerep Movussetine ‘Fig. 4. Ware anp Si.ver BrocaDE Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy's 
dein Gown.—{See Page 1064.) bE Sor Dress.—{See Page 1064] Gown.—(See Page 1064.) TULLE Dness.—(See Pajjre 1064. 
For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and 4 tion see No, V. For tion see pattern-sheet For Gutyien ee ttern-sheet For description see patte.} sheet 
Supplemen pattern-chaet pee th on ome at é : 7 
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Fig. 10.—Drxxer or RECEPTION 
TorLeTTe Ny Lovuts XIV. Stryie 


For description see pattern-sheet 


Fig. 9.—Youne Lapy’s Empire 
Supplement. 


JILETTES. 
Warrre Fig. 6.—Drxner on RECEPTION Fig. 7.—Brocu& Srorrep Sik Fig. 8.—Youne Grru’s Wuarrz 
jre 1064. | TorLeTTe ry Louis XV. Sry.e. Gown with EMBROIDERY. - Musiin Dress. Gown. 
> 
sheet (See Page 1064. } [See I age 1064. } For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. I. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-eheet Suppl. Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








WITH A CALENDAR. ] 
A! L these calendar leaves, my friend, 
J Are alike as to the spaces, 
Yet finely unlike from beginning to end 
In the words that line their faces 
So. though all days of the year must be 
Of the four-and-twenty measure 
Yet wide may be their diversity 
For others f and pleasure. 


Need life be 


be hoc 


a rueful monotone 
Because of its pain and sorrow? 
Those ure the pillars of Wisdom’s throne 
Whereon to-day and to-morrow 


We Can ine ribe sOTneE word or deed } 
That shall spur a soul to duty; 

Shall hearten its toil or succor its need, 
Or lift it up with beauty 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. 


ONLY AN HOUR 


N the hospital ward for women the hands | 

of the great clock point to a quarter of 
four The day has been a busy one, exact- 
ing in its requirements, and fraught with 
ain many of the patients Now the 
— low beams of the afternoon sun stream | 
through the windows, covering the narrow 
white beds with cloth of gold, and lighting 
up the weary faces, pale and worn with con 
stant suffering. The broad river beneath 
the windows is ablaze with glory, its beauti 
ful blue waters dotted with countless boats, 
whose white sails or curling rings of smoke 
are dazzling in the sunshine. Without, the 
world with its never-ceasing enterprises, its 
hurrying, busy crowds; within, pain, disease, 
and the shadow of death 

By the long table in the centre of the ward 
stand two nurses, talking in low tones and 
enjoying a few moments of relaxation. Soon 
must the routine of business be resumed; 
medicines must be administered, tempera 
tures taken, and all the patients made com- 
fortable for the long, tiresome night-watches, 
when pain becomes so violent and so much 
harder to be borne. These gentle young 
women seem indeed to be “ministering spir- 
its,” for under the little mob-caps are sweet 
faces glowing with tenderness and sympathy 
They wear the trim and simple uniform of 
their calling, the blue and white which in 
the Catholic Church are the colors of the Vir- 
gin—the Mater Dolorosa—and surely most 
appropriately chosen for the dress of those 
who come in daily contact with illness and 
its train of woes 

Ten minutes to four.—A familiar sound 
echoes from the hall, and the nurses turn to 
watch the arrival of the ‘‘ go-cart,” as the 
office men familiarly call the large wheeled 
ebair in which patients are frequently brought 
to the wards. Its occupant, a pale young 


chapped hands? 


proof of its superior quality. 
as a gift. 














“Why is it that people do not learn that Ivory Soap prevents 
After washing the hands with Ivory the skin is soft 
and pleasant to the touch, while with almost every othet soap, it is 
harsh and uncomfortable.” 

“Exactly. But fashion affects imported articles. So it buys imported 
soap. Of course it costs more. This one fact is regarded as convincing 
If it cost less it would not be accepted 
Instead of comparing results people judge by cost. 
is not the soap which costs; it is the 3000 miles of distance and the 
import duties.” 


Corveicut 1890, sv THe Procter & Gamae Co. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


stomach, liver, and 


This drink is made from 





mend Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption for 
Croup, as I am almost 
positive that we would 


eh 


have lost our little girl, 


three years old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.--E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. 


But it 


days on trial, Rood’s | Seale, the popu- 
3 lar Lotiee Pallortne system illustrated Wy 





cular free. Rood 








girl, sits erect, looking timidly at the nurse 
who advances to greet her, and in reply to the 
kindly inquiries says, simply, that her feet 
are paralyzed 
screens are set in place, and soon the poor 
girl is resting in the peaceful nest so deftly 
prepared for her, and seems quite comfort- 
ubie 

A quarter past four.—The nurse hastily 
reports an alarming change in the condition 
of her patient, who has become excited, al- 
most hysterical. She has difficulty in breath- 
ing, is chilly, and there is terrible pain about 
the heart. Stimulants are at once adminis 
tered, hot water bags and heated blankets 
are quickly used, and all that three physi 
cians cap suggest for her comfort and relief is 
done with prompt and compassionate skill. 
But the pains grow more excruciating, the 
torture insufferable, and the air thrills with 
moans of agony mingled with wild yet pite 
ous cries: ‘‘ My mother! I want her so! Mo- 
ther! mother!" 

Half past four.—The anodynes begin to 
take effect, the patient grows more quiet, and 
the doctors leave her to the care of the nurse. 

Twenty to five.—One violent 
atruggle, one quivering long-drawn breath, 
and allis still. In vain does the nurse chafe 
the icy hands; in vain does she feel anxious- 
ly for the feebie pulse; all is over, and no 
thing can be done but to straighten the still 
form and to close the eyes which had sought 
longingly and anxiously for the dear mother- 
face. The screens are drawn more closely, 
the head nurse enters on the records the name, 
age, nativity, and creed of the young girl, 
and the ward is very still 

Five o'clock.—The bearers come with the 
stretcher to carry away the body. Only a 
body now! one hour ago a living human be 
ing, destined, seemingly, since youth was in 
her favor, to find relief, perhaps perfect res- 
toration to health. As the men bear away 
their sad burden the shadows deepen in the 
large room. Allis quietand subdued. There 
is no light chat as the convalescents gather 
around their usually cheerful tea-table; there 
is no gossip, no comment. Even those who 
see death almost daily feel the suddenness of 
this with overwhelming force, and the nurses 
move softly about their evening duties with 
sad and tender thoughts of the poor bereaved 
mother. 

A week later she whose name had been so 
— called comes to ask for all particu- 

ars of her daughter's dying moments, and is 
comforted by the knowledge that in the su 
preme hour ber child had longed for the de 
voted care and affection which are most like 
divine love, for God Himself speaks of a mo- 
ther’s love as the standard by which finite 
hearts can measure infinite tenderness 
M. H. N. 


manutes 


A corner bed is chosen, white | * home 


ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM, 
For chapped hands, face, lips, or any rough- 
ness uf the skin. Is the oldest and most re- 
liable preparation of its kind on the market. 
Send 2-cent stamp for latest directions—how 
to use perfumes. 


P. B. KEYS, 405 State Street, Chicago. 


M™= CAMILLA AVERY, South Bend, Ind., Box 


80, pays $18 a week to ladies for writing, etc., 
Reply with stamped envelope. _ 








Literally 
The Staff of Life. 


Another greatly superior quality pos- 
sessed by the Royal Baking Powder is 
that by which the preservation of im- 
portant elements of the flour is effected 
in raising the bread by the mechanical 
operation of the gas, without fermen- 
tation. : 

Yeast and all baking powders that 
produce the leavening gas by fermenta- 
tion, as is well known, destroy a por- 
tion of the nutritive elements of the 
flour, and particularly those which are 
most healthful and the greatest aids 
to a perfect assimilation of the food. 


The Royal Baking 
Powder, while per- 
fectly leavening, 
retains without 
change or impair- 
ment all those ele- 
ments which were 
intended by nature, 
when combined in 
our bread, to make 
it literally the “ staff 
of life.” 
No leavening agent or baking pow- 
der, except the Royal Baking Powder, 
possesses these great qualifications. 





A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre: 





London. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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THREE GREAT CITIES. 


NEW YORK. 


Being 
the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By Jonn FLaver 
Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Colonel Mines was the most congenial of enthusiasts, and so his book is a delightful one.— 
N. Y. Times. 

Many a good story and anecdote is found on his pages, and each one tastes as good as a 
plum. ... No New-Yorker can do without this book.—Critic, N. Y. 

It would be hard indeed to find anywhere else the same amount of information alout the 
New York of fifty years ago as is crowded between the covers of this book.—Zxaminer, N.Y. 


LONDON. 


By Wa ter Besant. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


It is not merely a description of the architecture and topography of Old London, but a 
reproduction of its daily life in all its numerous phases. . . . It would be impossible to say too 
much in praise of this delightful work. It contains no flights of fancy, but is the result of care- 
ful research, and presents undoubtedly a better picture of mediaval London and its daily life 
than any other single volume in existence.—Boston Transcript. 

A book on London by Walter Besant must surely recommend itself sufficiently to all readers 
by its title and the name of its author. . . . It is a series of instantaneous photographs, taken 
from age to age by an artist of rare skill in applying his camera and developing the latent details 
of his plate. . . . Deserves a cordial welcome from all who take an intelligent interest in the 
London life of the past.—London Times. 


PARIS. 


The Praise of Paris. By Turopore Cup. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, and Gilt 


Top, $2.50. 


Theodore Child knew Paris as few English speakers know it, and he reported it faithfully 
and with remarkable skill and charm. .. . It is all instructive and delightful reading. It tells 
things that the tourist does not know ; points out things that he does not see.—. Y. Sun. 

The writer has caught the subtle charm which pervades the city of the Seine, and with his 
graceful pen has helped to make intelligible the seemingly undue praises which have been lavished 
on this brightest and gayest of capitals.—Christian /ntelligencer, N. Y. 

The reader will find in the present volume much to interest and instruct, and much that is 
novel. —Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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